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ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


? 


| paraph and all, of this merry-conceited, laughter-pro- 


| voking, laughter-loving Alfred Crowquill ? 
| selected his quill so deftly from the beginning that all 


He had 


STOCKBROKER, an artist, and a man of | through his career nobody had a crow to pluck with 


letters—here was one who passed through life | him. 
with his identity, as it were, lost to the general public, 


known to them, as 
he was for the most 
part, exclusively by 
what in his instance 
was literaily his 
nom de plume, Alfred 
Crowquill! He had 
a double reputation 
in the publishing 
world, a reputation 
won to him alter- 
nately by his equally 


facile -handling of | 


both pen and pencil. 
He fought his way 
cheerfully to the 
front while he was 
yet a stripling. As 
a writer and as an 
illustrator he held 
his own from the 
first blithely and 
bravely - among a 
throng of gifted 
competitors. No- 
body grudged him 
the success he 
achieved so early at 
the point of his 
quill and his crayon 
—a success he had 
maintained un- 
dimmed and undi- 
minished down to 
the very end, when 
only the other day, 
withasudden spasm 
the good heart 
ceased to beat, and 
a draughtsman 
whose works we re- 
member to have de- 
lighted in ever since 


our childhood had | 


“gone over to the 


Majority ” like so many of his contemporaries. 








ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


(From a photograph by John Watkins, Parliament Street.) 











He produced so many good books of his own, 
that he was in the good books of everybody else. His 


signature scrawled 
at the bottom of any 
pencilling of his, we 
have already re- 
ferred to as 
thoroughly well 
known, and it was 
no less welcome 
than it was familiar. 
But for all that, as 
a simple matter of 
fact it was entirely 
superfluous. For, 
pencil in hand, his 
style as an artist 
was as_ instantly 
recognisable as an 
intimate friend's 
handwriting. As 
a punning symbol 
on jis name, Leech 
—who does not re- 
member it ? —used 
to delineate on the 
margin of his earlier 
woodcuts and etch- 
ings the wriggling 
efigy of a little 
bloodsucker en- 
closed in a tiny 
caraffe and inverted 
tumbler. There was 
no need for the 
merest hint even of 
that kind in regard 
to any one, even 
the most trivial, of 
the multitudinous 
limnings of Alfred 
Crowquill. The 
carelessly pencilled 
flourish by which 
they were many 
of them sur- 
rounded, as by an 


| afterthought, was as distinctive an authentication in 


Throughout the whole of this last generation who | every twist and turn of it as an explicit statement of 
was not familiar with the humorous writings and comic | the fact in holograph signed, sealed, and delivered in 
illustrations, with the scribbled initials, the autograph, | the presence and under the attestation of duly qualified 
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witnesses. It was with regard to Alfred Crowquill in 
this respect, as it is tothe present moment in regard to 
Sir John Gilbert. In their minutest péncilling they 
are unmistakeable. The pencilling of the latter on the 
wood block is, in its airy grace and freedom, simply 
inimitable and unapproachable. Yet, if in these parti- 
culars Alfred Crowquill could not for an instant be 
brought into comparison with Sir John Gilbert in his 
minor capacity as a book illustrator, the former sur- 
passed him altogether, and in his happier moments 
even equalled some of the ablest of the great 
drolls of the pencil as a humorous draughtsman. In 
an age notable for its comic illustrators, when the 
perennial George Cruikshank still remained the 
admitted Master of the Etching Needle; when the 
inimitable John Leech was proving himself to be a 
later Hogarth in miniature; when Richard Doyle was 
medizvally celebrating Ye Manneres and Customes of 
Ye Englyshe; when Thomas Hood, poet, wit, and 
grotesque rolled into one, was drawing the oddest 
whimsicalities ever dreamt of, about as inartistically 
as a clever schoolboy might draw his caricatures upon 
a slate; when William Thackeray, in between whiles, 
after writing a ‘‘ Vanity Fair” or the ‘‘ Newcomes” 
would take his half-discarded paint-box down and 
throw us all into fits of laughter over his brightly- 
coloured embellishments to the records, now of Dr. 
Birch and his Young Friends, now of Mrs. Perkins’ 
Ball, if we remember rightly, somewhere down in 
Bloomsbury—all the while, among such competitors 
as those, Alfred Crowquill maintained his position, 
sustained his reputation, was always as welcome as 
ever he had been previously, appealed just as readily 
as of yore to our laughter, was in no way dwarfed or 
reduced to comparative insignificance. And he con- 
trived to hold his ground thus, as it seems to us for 
this simple and sufficient reason, that his fun, whether 
literary or pictorial was invariably unforced. He drew 
and wrote always out of his intense appreciation of the 
ludicrous. He so thoroughly realised and appreciated 
beforehand the jests he was dispensing around him in 
such abundance, that the laugh spread contagiously as 
he approached, and his mere advent was an exhila- 
ration. 

Alfred Henry Forrester was born in London in 1805. 
He came from a well-to-do family in the middle-class 
of society, a family of stockbrokers, who had for a 
century and a half together occupied the same office at 
the Royal Exchange, generation after generation. His 
education was cared for at a private establishment in 
Islington, where, according to a curious statement, 
that has of late been very generally put forth, he was, 
afterwards, frequently in the habit of boasting that he 
had among the number of his schoolfellows Captain 
Marryatt, the delightfully humorous marine novelist. 
If so, Alfred Forrester must surely have surpassed in 
precocity even the famous Pico de Mirandola. For, 
remembering what has just now been stated, that he 
was born in 1805, and that Marryatt, thirteen years! is 
senior, was born in 1792, entering the Royal Navy as a 
first-class volunteer when he was barely fourteen, it 
stands to reason that the former, in order to have 





enjoyed his companionship even for the briefest inter. 
val at the Islington academy, must, while yet an 
unweaned infant in long clothes, have been fingering 
his hornbook and primer if not already his grammar 
and dictionary. Frederick Marryatt’s career as a mid- 
shipman, it so happens, is in no way simply matter of 
conjecture ; it is nothing less than historical. Before 
ever, at forty years of age, he first dreamt of winning 
fame to himself, pen in hand, as a rival of Tobias 
Smollett, Marryatt, with his cutlass in his grasp, had 
fought his way, as one in many a gallant boat’s crew 
and boarding party, into the possession of a heroic 
maritime reputation. While Alfred Crowquill was yet 
in the nursery, between 1806 and 1809, Frederick 
Marryatt was a reefer on board H. M. frigate, 44 guns, 
the redoubtable Impérieuse, then under the command 
of that double of Nelson, the dauntless, and dare-devil 
sea-captain, Lord Cochrane, afterwards gloriously 
known the wide world over as Thomas, the tenth Earl 
of Dundonald. During those three years, boy as he 
was, the young middy had taken part in no less than 
fifty distinct engagements, besides saving the lives of 
five seamen from drowning, by springing overboard 
after them, on different occasions, for which acts of 
gallantry he received the gold medal of the Royal 
Humane Society. Stripling midshipman as he was, 
Frederick Marryatt had distinct and most honourable 
mention of his name made by Lord Cochrane in that 
hero’s despatch to the Admiral Lord Collingwood, 
under date 5th December, 1808, off Rosas, on board 
H.M.S. Impérieuse, the young reefer being therein 
particularly referred to by name as one deserving of 
“‘every praise,” a circumstance later on emphatically 
recorded in vol. v. p. g1 of James’ Naval History. 
Bearing in mind the fact that when that dispatch was 
being penned by Lord Cochrane in his cabin on board 
the Impérieuse, the reputed schoolfellow of Marryatt 
had but just reached the third anniversary of his birth, 
it certainly appears incomprehensible how they can 
ever have been contemporaries at the Islington semi- 
nary. For it is scarcely to be supposed that by the 
time Alfred Crowquill was of an age to have attended 
at the north London academy, the bronzed and briny 
young veteran, by that period of one or two and twenty, 
would have doffed his lieutenant’s uniform to sit down 
among a group of urchins at a suburban school to coach 
up, by a sort of paulo-post-future assiduity, the know- 
ledge derivable from a long neglected delectus. How- 
ever the notion as to this impossible companionship 
with Frederick Marryatt in his school-days can con- 
ceivably have originated, certain it is that Alfred For- 
rester’s education was conducted at the establishment 
already referred to, at that period enjoying some local 
consideration in Islington. His course there having 
been completed, he was entered betimes, with a view to 
preparing himself for his ancestral craft or profession, 
as a junior clerk or apprentice in a notary’s office 
attached to the Royal Exchange. It may here be 
added at once, however, that the mercantile career of 
Alfred Crowquill was of very restricted duration. His 
heart was never much in his commercial pursuits, all 
his more cherished aspirations turning from the first, 
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by preference, from the dusty mart to the primrose 
paths of art and literature. At scarcely thirty-four 
years of age, that is in 1839, Mr. Forrester formally 
retired from his position as a London stockbroker. 


Already, when no more than a boy of sixteen, he had 
begun to open up to himself an entirely new career as 
a volunteer member of a purely intellectual profession. 
He did so by then contributing anonymously to the 
periodicals. His aim was modest enough as a com- 
mencement. He dropped a carefully copied out frag- 
ment of manuscript into the editorial box of a now 
forgotten literary organ called The Hive; and, after 
seeing himself for the first time in the glory of print, 
always a memorable incident in the life of every 
youthful aspirant to the dignity of a man of letters, 
flew at slightly higher game by appealing to a wider 
circle of readers through the pages of the once well 
known, but now extinct, little weekly publication called 
The Mirror. By successes of this kind, however, he 
was in no way satisfied. He was merely preening his 
plumage preparatory to more adventurous flights and 
excursions in the empyrean of letters, strengthening 
his wing, so to speak, by adopting as his pseudonym— 
A Crowquill. In the circumstance of his thoroughly 
commercial surroundings might be found ample reason, 
were any such required, for his entering upon his new 
career under the mask of a nom de plume. The adop- 
tion of a purely supposititious name, however, is familiar 
enough in the annals of literature. It was so long 
anterior to the time when Pope apostrophised Swift in 
the Dunciad— 


*“*O thou! whatever title please thine ear, 
Dean, Drapier, Bickerstaff, or Gulliver! 
Whether thou choose Cervantes’ serious air 
Or laugh and shake in Rabelais’ easy chair.” 


It has been so ever since then, and was never more in 
vogue than it has been in later times, or than it is, for 
that matter, at the present moment. It was oddly and 
monysyllabically as Boz that the most popular author 
of the Victorian age first sprang into fame at a bound, 
and won by acclamation the applause and laughter of 
his world of readers. It was under the congenially 
terse and whimsical sobriquet of Phiz that his aptest 
illustrator, by his etchings in “‘ Pickwick,” first drew 
attention to the easy humour of his embellishments. 
Initials even in their day have, time and again, secured 
to themselves celebrity. H.B. was for years a power 
in the land as a political caricaturist. S. G. O. in our 
own time (or shal! we say Times?) has become the 
synonym of a true and large-hearted philanthropist, 
quite as appreciably among the outer public, as by his 
full title as the Rev. Lord Sidney Godolphin Osborne. 
Jacob Omnium, known to the multitude through the 
same channel was a real and substantial an entity to 
all who ran and read as even his actual other self, as 
one may say, during life, the late stalwart and almost 
colossal Matthew Higgins. For years the habit we 


are now alluding to has been familiar enough, as all 
Europe knows, on the other side of the Channel, and 
this quite equally it should be added in the twin worlds, 
the artistic and the literary. As we have, happily, still 





to this day, at her brightest and best, our peerless 
George Eliot, hardly recognisable by the generality 
through her real name as Marian Evans, so also, too, 
for years past, has France had the wonderfully gifted 
epicene genius of Georges Sand, that altera ego of Aman- 
tine née Dupin, Madame Dudevant. Among Parisian 
book-illustrators who is there that does not know far 
more intimately the name of Paul Gavarni than the 
actual name it concealed, that of Sulpice Chevalier ? 
For the odd hundred, again, who are aware of the 
existence of Amédée de Noé, are there not a million 
who are familiarly acquainted with that of his shadowy 
presentment, Cham the caricaturist? Timon, more- 
over, the scathing satirist, the brilliant delineator, at 
rare moments, whenever they deserved it, the eloquent 
and impassioned eulogist of his immediate contem- 
poraries, everybody has read, but how few compara- 
tively had become aware until very recently that 
Timon was no other than Louis de la Haye, Viscomte 
de Cormenin! The catalogue need not be lengthened 
out, however, as it readily might be, and that almost 
interminably. The instances here given will suffice to 
account for the otherwise seeming inconsistency with 
which a man may pass through life conspicuously with 
his personal identity, save only to his surrounding 
friends, altogether unrecognised, with his very name 
unfamiliar to the vast majority of those in whose 
regard his individuality has, all the while, been merged 
in some purely fanciful appellation. 

Curiously enough, it so fell out that when the young 
stockbroker, Mr. Alfred Forrester, first of all made 
selection of the imaginary name by which he was 
always afterwards known, there came across St, 
George’s Channel a young Irishman, six years his 
junior, full of genius, fired with ambition, bent upon 
seeking his fortunes in London, and upon finding them 
there, as he did—and who by a coincidence—hit upon 
almost exactly the same nom de plume. They were 
both artists. For, Mr. Forrester, very soon after he 
had become a writer for the periodicals had, purely 
with a view to illustrate whenever occasion might 
require, the production of his pen with those of his 
pencil, energetically applied himself to the study of 
drawing and modelling, as well as the mastery of the 
companion, yet contrasting, crafts of wood and steel 
engraving. The young Englishman and the younger 
Irishman, it should, moreover, be at once added, were 
alike, at this time, book-illustrators and contributors to 
the magazines. Alfred Forrester, first of all, for 
example, contributed to the New Monthly under the 
name of Alfred Crowquill. And a few years after- 
wards, Daniel Maclise, his seeming compctitor, then 
with the pencil contributed to Fraser under the name 
of Alfred Croquis. It was at twenty-three years of 
age—that is, in 1828, that Alfred Crowquill first nibbed 
his pen and pointed pencil in the service of the New 
Monthly Magaziue, then claiming with good right to be 
regarded as the organ of the Humorists, seeing that 
the editorial chain was at that time filled by Theodore 
Hook, the arch wag and English improvisatore. Sub- 
sequently, on Hook’s ceasing to be the comic chief of 
the New Monthly, Forrester, otherwise Crowquill, joined 
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the staff of the newly-established organ, not of the 
Humorists, but of the Wits, and which had been 
formally introduced to the world by its first youthful 
editor, Boz, under the title of Bentley’s Miscellany. 
Meanwhile, Maclise—who had arrived in London in 
the very year (1828) in which, as we have seen, Alfred 
Crowquill first took his place among the contributors 
to the New Monthly—etching-needle in hand, had been 
copiously embellishing the then powerful Regina of 
212, Regent Street, or, to give it its still honoured 
title, Fraser's Magazine. Don’t we all remember 
them, those wicked, brilliant etchings of Alfred 
Croquis—revealing to us, now one, now another, of 
the dazzling heroes of the hour, heroes still some of 
them, not, as then, in their jennesse dorée, floating 
languidly down the stream of fashion on the supreme 
surface of the créme de la créme, but in their more 
radiant maturity, ex-Ministers of State and ex-Pre- 
miers! Here Edward Bulwer, now Lord Lytton, 
revealed, in the midst of his toilette, standing (with his 
back to us) in front of a cheval glass, in the act of 
shaving. Here B. Disraeli, not yet leader of the great 
Conservative Party and ex-Prime Minister of England, 
but another specimen of the curled darlings of Mayfair, 
lounging indolently against an elegantly littered 
mantle-piece, himself arrayed in velvet trousers and 
adorned with clustering ringlets—in his careless hand 
balanced, with its amber mouthpiece at its lips, a meer- 
schaum from the realms of Brobdignag! Incompara- 
bly the most memorable of all these pencillings of 
Alfred Croquis in Fraser being a folding cartoon pub- 
lished in one of the numbers for 1835, in which the then 
powerful staff of Regina were grouped together round 
the publisher’s hospitable board, Maginn editorially 
presiding, and, associated with him, what an array of 
contributors! Handsome Lockhart, dreamy Coleridge, 
the elegant and accomplished D’Orsay, Thackeray, 
with a force of genius unsuspected then even by him- 
self and among a throng of other notables, several who 
are ‘still happily survivors in the midst of us. Con- 
spicuous among these last, Carlyle, Ainsworth, Gleig, 
and Barry Cornwall. Daintily pencilled some of these 
limnings in Fraser were, as though they had been deli- 
cate designs to be realised by the graving tools of the 
lapidary in cameo or intaglio. What they lacked was 
—not character, that they were full of to overflowing, 
but what the crayon of Alfred Croquis was deficient in, 
and what at the same time was just the forte of Alfred 
Crowquill, was—comicality! A little while longer, and 
the former (who, as we have seen, was the later comer) 
had evanished! And the latter was thenceforth so far 
at least left to himself—unrivalled. Alfred Croquis 
was heard of no more, but not so Alfred Crowquill, 
who was seen, and heard of, and laughed over, down to 
the end of the chapter for many a good year after- 
wards. 

Disdaining to aspire to any lesser success than the 
very highest attainable in his profession as an artist, 
Maclise rapidly rose to the position of one of the fore- 
most and greatest of the Royal Academicians. Con- 


tented with a lowlier career, in which art and letters 
were combined, Forrester continued to devote himself 





to the cultivation of his skill as a humorous contributor 
to literature alike as a writer and as an illustrator, 
Alfred Croquis, that had been, but that was to be no 
longer, having exhibited his first picture at the British 
Institution in 1833, within no more than two years 
afterwards, that is in 1835, the very year in which his 
Fraser cartoon, just now mentioned, had made its ap- 
pearance, was enrolled, while yet but in his twenty-fifth 
year, as A.R.A. Another lustre, and at thirty years of 
age, he was invested with the Blue Riband of Art as 
full R.A. If Alfred Crowquill cherished no such ele- 
vated aspirations, his artistic capacities were not by 
any means applied exclusively to what the late embel- 
lisher of Fraser’s Magazine would, doubtless, have 
regarded as the mere frivolities of student life in his 
high profession. To the latter, very probably, in the 
retrospect, his etchings in Regina must have appeared 
but as the wild oats sown with a careless hand in the 
harum scarum youth of a very Scatterbrain. Not so 
thought Crowquill, however, who was of the genus of 
the born and bred and ingrained caricaturist. As well 
might AZsop have been expected to awaken to a sense 
of anything trivial in the notion of a fable. The lead 
pencil still twittered rejoicingly over the smooth surface 
of the boxwood under the laughing eyes of Alfred Crow- 
quill, when his rival, now no longer among the limners 
for the magazines, was going: in courageously for high 
art with a perpetually soaring, expanding, and advanc- 
ing ambition, preparing himself for his grand cartoons 
in water-glass, here of Trafalgar, there of Waterloo, 
within the stately and palatial walls of the Houses of 
Parliament. Yet with all his love for the simply 
bizarre and the grotesque, with all his preference for 
the minor nooks and lesser byways with which the 
flowery haunts of light literature are pleasantly diversi- 
fied, Forrester also had his artistic aspirings, which 
prompted “him occasionally to produce something 
worthier than a woodcut, to elicit something better 
than a laugh. He painted in oil, and with some degree 
of skill, but only, it must be added, at rare intervals. 
He acquired a certain repute among the coulisses asa 
designer and as a modeller. He might, had he so 
pleased, have vied with the scenic triumphs of Telbin, 
and have rivalled the fantastic freaks of fancy indulged 
in by that inexhaustible physiognomical day dreamer, 
the as yet unapproachably ludicrous Dykwynkyn. As 
it was, Alfred Forrester wrote burlesques for the 
theatres, drew pantomimic extravaganzas for the pic- 
torial newspapers, and delighted many a private circle, 
gladdened by his presence, by throwing off with an 
easy and rapid touch certain charming little landscape 
pictures, for the production of which he had an especial 
aptitude. Besides this, he repeatedly exhibited in the 
miniature room of the Royal Academy other drawings 
of considerable dimensions, of extraordinary elabora- 
tion, and of an entirely different character—drawings 
in pen-and-ink (of course by A. Crowquill) that might, 
as nadoubt they did more than once, have won the ap- 
plause even of that great master of this curious branch 
of the caligraphic art, the microscopic-eyed and fairy- 
handed Minasi. rh 
Having assumed his place among the writing and 
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illustrating contributors to Bentley’s Miscellany during 
the earlier days of its prosperity as a monthly period- 
ical, when G. C.’s little beys on the once familiar but 
now almost forgotten cover were scattering flowers 
right and left, and blowing prismatic bubbles abroad in 
glittering abundance, Alfred Crowquill imparted to 
those earlier numbers a new and exceptional attraction. 
Afterwards, on the establishment of Punch, he joined 
for awhile in its earlier career the staff of the London 
Charivari. Even with the pencils of Leech, and 
Doyle, and Tenniel, and Hine, and Phiz, and a 
throng of other comic artists, clustering together 
like the rods of fasces around the consular 
pen borne before Mr. Punch by his lictors,. the 
quaint, swift, keen, penetrant crayon of Forrester, 
was welcomed cordially from the very first, as for that 
matter, indeed it deserved to be as no unimportant 
accession to the number of the fast-multiplying 
symbols of that most delectable group of humorous 
illustrators. Eventually the time came when several 
of the Punch artists dropped off from their association 
with that first of all comic and satiric publications. 
As, indeed, the time came at last when one of the 
greatest of all the Punch writers, by name W. M. 
Thackeray, threw down his pen, for a sufficient reason, 
as one of Mr. Punch’s old contributors, rather than 
continue to co-operate with those whom he regarded as 
the wanton and persistent vilifiers of England’s most 
faithful ally, the then powerful, but already systema- 
tically maligned Emperor Napoleon III. Out of con- 
scientious motives, again, such, one might say, as even 
the member for North Warwickshire must have re- 
spected, Richard Doyle’s pencil dropped from his hand 
in the midst of the No Popery turmoil of 1850. What- 
ever the cause may have been for those other artistic 
secessions already referred to, secede the artists named 
did unquestionably. No longer swarmed among the 
letterpress, like a shower of comic “‘ black.” that had 
been stirred up from the London Chimneys, by the 
crutch of Asmodeus, the sooty imps squandered on the 
earlier pages of Punch by the droll pencil of H. G. 
Hine. After a while, too, nothing more was seen in 
the columns of the London Charivari from the hand 
either of Phiz or of Crowquill. John Leech, John 
Tenniel, Charles Keene, G. Bowers, with her horses, 
Sambourne with his torturously twisted initial letters, 
gradually, turn by turn, had it all to themselves. 
Hablot Knight Browne, for the most part, gave him- 
self up to his one especial métier—that namely, of a 
humorous book-illustrator. While as for Alfred 
Forrester, he ‘‘ went over,” it might almost be said, 
permanently, as a contributor, to the literary and 
pictorial staff of the Jilustrated London News. At any 
rate, he worked for them thenceforth industriously, 
though intermittently, always with especial grace and 
skill and whimsicality when he did so in some excep- 
tional holiday number about Christmas-time. Beyond 


all this, however, he repeatedly, and almost always 
lavishly, embellished books — most frequently books 
that he had written himself under his invariable title, 
alike as author and as artist, Alfred Crowquill. 

His earliest substantive publication was of the 


wildest and weirdest well imaginable. The extravagant 
humour of it may be readily conjectured, as well as 
the early date at which it appeared, upon the mere 
mention of its titlke—namely, ‘‘ Der Freyschiitz Traves- 
tied.” Weber’s masterpiece having been originally 
produced in 1822 at Berlin, had but just then been 
performed for the first time, in 1824, on the boards and 
in the orchestra of the English Opera House, now 
known as the Lyceum Theatre. Forrester’s next 
volume was issued from the press under the highest 
and happiest auspices. This was no other than Alfred 
Crowquill’s Sketch Book, a collection of the most 
fantastic and laughter-moving tableaux ‘‘ dedicated by 
command” to their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of 
Kent and the Princess Victoria, then heiress presump- 
tive to the throne of these realms, the throne she has 
so long and happily filled as Sovereign. ‘ Leaves 
from my Memorandum Book” yielded ample evidence 
of Alfred Forrester’s ready wit and fancy, whether 
handling quill or cedar, its literary contents comprising 
comic prose and verse in about equal proportions. 
Another book of his that gained for a time a tolerable 
share of popularity consisted of ‘“‘ Eccentric Tales,” 
the title of the work as coming from the hand of Crow- 
quill, having about it an obvious attraction. Early in 
1846 there began to appear in monthly parts a serial 
publication, entitled ‘‘ The Wanderings of a Pen and 
pencil.” It was completed in eight instalments, and 
was produced by Alfred Crowquill in association with 
F. P. Palmer, another pilgrim in search, like Coombe’s 
preposterous Dr. Syntax, only a trifle more rationally, 
of the picturesque. In point of fact, the work thus 
jointly produced by Mr. Forrester and his collaborateur 
was less facetious than it was distinctly antiquarian. 
It was of large dimensions, and was profusely illus- 
trated. Throughout these ‘“‘ Wanderings of the Pen 
and Pencil,” indeed it would hardly be extravagant to 
assert the pen was sharply nibbed and that the pencil 
was ever pointed. - Repeatedly, here and there, the 
reader had visibly brought before him one or another 
of those old ruinous monastic buildings which are to 
be found nestling in all sorts of odd recesses charm- 
ingly sequestrated in various parts of Old England’s 
green country side. Apart from these, there were 
glimpses of hitherto overlooked or forgotten places 
that one was glad to get a peep at down the luminous 
tube the Crowquill turned so agreeably and surpris- 
ingly in their direction. There at p. 168 was revealed 
to us, at a glance, the veritable chamber in which 
Alexander Pope finished writing the fifth or penul- 
timate volume of his Homer—that is of the Iliad—the 
one closing with the end of the 21st Book with the 
final crash of conflict on the banks and in the stream 
of the Scamander— 


“’Twas tumult all and violence of flight ; 
And sudden joy confused and mixed affright : 
Pale Troy against Achilles shuts her gate ; 
And nations breathe delivered from their fate.” 


The very room in which the words were written is there 
vividly depicted by the faithful, truthful, scrupulously 





accurate hand, of Crowquill. The topmost room of 
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41] it is in the tower over the domestic chapel of 
the ruinous old mansion, the only portion now remain- 
ing of that ancient tenement of the Harcourts at 
Stanton Harcourt, a little secluded village in Oxford- 
shire. The apartment still goes by the name of 
**Pope’s Study.” Has he not himself described it 
graphically in one of his letters to Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague? Did he not with his own hand scribble 
jaggedly with a diamond-point on a’pane of red glass— 
since removed from the lattice, for better preservation 
by the Harcourt family, where it now is—namely, at 
another seat of theirs called Nuneham Courtney—these 
ipsissima verba. ‘‘In the year 1718 Alexander Pope 
finished here the fifth volume of Homer.” Two sum- 
mers he dwelt in this tranquil retreat. Here he 
received visits from Gay, then sojourning for a while as 
a guest at the hospitable Harcourts’, at Cokethorpe. 
Here it was, moreover, that Alexander Pope was enjoy- 
ing his studious retirement frem the world in midst of 
his books and manuscripts when, on the 31st July, 
1718, in a harvest field hardly in the midst of a thun- 
derstorm those two lovers were instantaneously struck 
dead by lightning — “‘ John Hewet and Sarah Drew,” 
an industrious young man and a virtuous young 
maiden of this parish, ‘as the inscription on their 
tombstone tells us, where, in the neighbouring church, 
may still be read Pope’s exquisite epitaph in cele- 
bration of their pathetic dissolution together— 


“Think not by rigorous judgment seized, 
A pair so faithful could expire ; 
Victims so pure heaven saw well pleased, 
And snatched them in celestial fire.” 


Localities rendered doubly interesting by associations 
such as these were brought delightfully to view by pen 
and pencil in these wanderings of Forrester and his 
associate. As you turned the leaves you came, now 
upon an exquisite little picture like that of Yarnton 
Manor House, flecked all over by sun and shadow, its 
lattice windows curtained by clambering greenery, now 
upon a full-page celebration of Fair Rosamond en- 
wreathed with a whole world of symbolic marginal 
illustrations. 


A couple of singularly ridiculous books, impossible 
to be looked into with a grave face even by a curmud- 
geon or a hypochondriac, were Crowquill’s companion 
volumes, entitled, the one of them ‘‘ The Corzic Arith- 
metic,” and the other ‘‘ The Comic Grammar.” Akin 
to these in drollery was his ‘‘ Phantasmagoria of Fun.” 
A very quiverful of shrewdly aimed and light-winged 
whimsicalities, again, was his ‘‘ Bundle of Crowquills.” 


One while he wrote and pencilled ‘‘ Picture Fables ;” 


another while he threw off ‘‘ Railway Raillery.” Here 
he gave us together ‘‘ Magic and Meaning.” Here he 
described and depicted anew the legendary duel @ la 
mort between “St. George and the Dragon.” At one 
moment he could find it in his heart, even in despite of 
Hood’s wonderful tour de force of wit and rhyme, of pun 
and poetry, in glorification of the wealth and misfor- 
tunes of Miss Kilmansegg, to publish ‘‘ Gold,” a poem, 
and at another to toss into the world’s lap with a laugh 
a collection of avowed ‘ Absurdities.” Thomas Hood, 





by the way—and this in itself is a panegyric—had a 
high appreciation of Alfred Forrester’s powers as a 
comic draughtsman. Evidence of this is afforded by 
the simple fact that the punning cover engraved for 
““Hood’s Own” was designed, not by Hood himself, 
but by Alfred Crowquill. Finally, in proof of the esti- 
mation in which Forrester was held by some among 
the ablest of the authors and artists who were his im- 
mediate friends and contemporaries, we need but select 
for a moment out of the multitude of works embellished 
by his hand—works written, not by himself, but by 
others, one in which he appears, in most honourable 
company, as the first and foremost of the eminently 
humorous illustrators. The book is famous, and has 
long since attained a high degree of popularity as a 
succession of exquisite pieces of comicality, penned in 
companionship by a poet as true and a scholar as ripe 
as the late Professor Aytoun and his collaborateur Theo- 
dore Martin. Who does not know them, some of them 
even by heart, those new Rejected Addresses of the 
present generation—‘ The Ballads of Bon Gaultier!” 
Associated with Alfred Crowquill in their illustration 
were masters of pictorial drollery no less renowned 
than these three—John Leech, Richard Doyle, and 
Kenny Meadows, the illustrator par excellence of Shakes- 
peare. Yet, on the very title-page of ‘‘ Bon Gaultier” 
precedence is accorded—and by right—to Alfred Crow- 
quill. ‘‘ The Ballads of Bon Gaultier,” we there read, 
“illustrated by Alfred Crowquill, Richard Doyle, and 
John Leech.” Examine the book, and see whether 
the ordering of the names thus has not been done justi- 
fiably, or, as we have said, by right. Crowquill’s 
illustrations are not only the most numerous, but they 
are the best. The frontispiece is his—that wonderful, 
lubberly idealisation of Bon Gaultier, with his thumb 
in his mouth, ’rapt in poetic meditation. The gro- 
tesque Vignette to L’Envoy is his, with its blatant 
gaberlunzie braying out A Hundred Songs by the yard 
measure. Ludicrous woodcut after woodcut is his, 
interspersed here and there with some delightful sketch 
by Leech, or Doyle, or Meadows, the very last in the 
book, like the very first, being from the cunning, comi- 
cal hand of Crowquill. Take two only out of the long 
catatogue of these merrily conceived and executed 
drawings by Forrester, just a couple of them lit upon, 
almost haphazard, well on in the volume, at p. 63 and 
p. 67, illustrating the beginning and the end of the 
very first of the miscellaneous ballads, to wit, ‘“ The 
Student of Jena.” Than either of them nothing could 
be more intensely humorous or more genuinely 
laughter-moving. We know not to which ought to be 
accorded the preference—whether to the sidelong look 
of the beery student, smoking his meerschaum, as he 
casts his amorous glances at the distant Undine in the 
washtub, or to that other most preposterous limning, 
punningly typical of “‘ the moaning of the tide,” here, 
however, spelt “tied,” and, as the reader can see with 
half an eye (that is, through his laughter), so spelt with 
a purpose. For an innocent droll of both pen and 


pencil, at every turn of either, was this good artist- 
author, best known to each of us, not by his own, but 
by his assumed name as Alfred Crowquill. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHI- 
BITION. 





he present exhibition contains a greater number 

of works than has ever been admitted by the 
Royal Academy. Since that body has taken up its 
abode at Burlington House the accepted works are as 
follows :— 1869, 1320; 1870, 1229; 1871, 1338; and 
1872, 1583. The increase this year is partly due to 
the smaller sizes of the canvases sent, and the 
pictures are more crowded—though not too much so— 
than last year. But we never remember to’have seen 
on any former occasion such an absence of striking 
pictures—works that one remembers with pleasure or 
wonder long after. Fifty-eight members of the 
Academy contribute 194 works, and of the’ outside 
world, 861 persons send 1,389 works. A good propor- 
tion appear to be sold, and at good prices.* 

The troubles of Charles I. are an ever popular theme 
with artists, and we congratulate Sir J. Gilbert, A., 
and Mr. L. J. Pott on having given us two good 
pictures on the trial scene. In the former (42) Charles 
Is passing out of Westminster Hall amid the jeers and 
indignation of the soldiers, in the latter he has gone 
through the portal only to endure a like reception on 
the other side, In Sir J. Gilbert’s picture the group- 
ing of the figures of the Puritan members in their 
steeple-crowned hats, and Round-head soldiers is 
masterly, though the representation of light streaming 
through the roof is rather exaggerated. Mr. M. Stone 
contributes ‘‘ Edward II. and his favourite, Piers 
Gaveston.” The latter is represented amusing the 
weak King by some joke respecting the nobles of the 
Court who are looking anything but pleased in the 
back-ground. Gaveston was a Gascon by birth, and 
this made him the more hated by the English nobles. 
The incident, we presume,.is supposed to occur about 
1307, when the young King recalled his favourite from 
banishment and made him jEarl of Cornwall. The 
figures of the King and Gaveston in this picture are 
admirable, but the whole is spoiled by the vulgar 
delineation of the most prominent of the nobles, who 
grimly leans on his sword. ‘This figure looks like a 
“‘drayman,” and is vested in a hideous garment, the 
like of which we are sure was never worn in England 
at the beginning of the 14th century. The surcoat at 
that period was a very graceful garment, as may be 
seen in Illustrated MSS. and Monumental Brasses. 
That garment was drawn in at the ‘waist, whereas Mr. 
Stone has made his look like a sack through attempting 
to conceal its ugliness by rich embroidery. But what 
are we to say of Miss Morrell, who in her “ Joan of 
Arc ” (496) has made her accessories at least fifty years 
later in date than the incident of the picture? La 
Pucelle is represented kneeling in a church “ watching ” 











* Mr. S. C. Hall, in his “* Book of Memories,” 464, speaking of a 
private view about twenty-five years ago, says :—‘‘ I well remember the 
sensation created on another occasion of a private view, when it was 
communicated by a buzz of astonishment throughout the company that 
some one had bought a picture for 200 guineas.” What a change now? 
On dit, Mr. Millais had 3,000 guineas for ‘‘ Hearts are Trumps.” 





her armour. The two other prominent features of the 
composition—an altar tomb with effigies of a knight 
and lady and a monumental brass—are both as late as 
the time of Henry VII., while the date of Joan’s 
death was 1429. On the tomb the figure has round 
toes, which were not introduced in armour before 1485 
or 1486, and the brass is, as we have said, of the latter 
period. We should have thought an artist would have 
taken the trouble to look up such matters. We sup- 
pose by the crosses on the exposed blade of the sword 
that Miss Morrel intended to depict the mystic sword 
of Abderraman (taken by Charles Martel at the defeat 
of the Moors, and found in a tomb in the church of St. 
Catherine, at Fierbois), but she has certainly failed in 
the attempt. 

Mr. Long has painted a beautiful picture (64) ‘“‘ The 
Suppliants,” representing the expulsion of the gipsies 
from Spain. The young monarch seems half inclined 
to yield, but the stern Cardinal is determined to have 
his own way, and the picturesque kneeling group will 
go away disappointed. Sir G. Harvey is not so suc- 
cessful in his ‘‘ Shakespeare before Sir Thos. Lucy on 
a charge of deer-stealing”’ (177). The picture would 
have been better half the size, and the figure of 
Shakespeare is lacking in dignity. We do not, with 
some critics, treat the subject as apocryphal, for Mr. 
Orchard Halliweli in his “‘ Life of Shakespeare,” 
evidently thinks it in substance correct. He quotes 
the following sentence from the additions made by the 
Rev. R: Davies, rector of Sapperton (died 1708), to the 
Fulman MSS., stating that the great dramatist was 
‘Much given to all unluckinesse in stealing vension 
and rabbits, particularly from Sir. . . Lucy, who had 
him oft whipt, and sometimes imprisoned, and at last 
made him fly his native country to his great advance- 
ment; but his reveng was so great that he is his 
Justice Clodpate.” This sentence should have been 
placed in the catalogue. Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., has 
added another (182) to his numerous pictures illus- 
trating the misfortunes of Louis XVI., and now shows 
the King, Marie Antoinette, the Dauphin, Dauphiness, 
and Princess Elizabeth in the berline being accom- 
panied to Paris by a howling, gesticulating mob, 
thirsting for their blood. Mrs. Ward sends a work of 
great excellence, ‘‘ The Queen’s Lodge, Windsor,” 
1786 (510), showing the cordial reception of Mrs. 
Delaney at Court when the Royal Family seemed to 
vie with each other in making the old lady perfectly at 
ease. The Queen is showing her some article of 
jewellery, and the monarch is romping on the floor 
with one of his children. But we want some dark 
shades to tone down the brilliant colours of this work, 
and this is a fault generally observable in this talented 
lady’s works. We are getting tired also of the models 
which seem to be used by Mr. and Mrs. Ward, year 
after year, for every variety of subject. “* Columbus 
at Porto Santo” (255), by Mr. Elmore, R.A., is a 
suggestive work; the great discoverer has picked up 
from the sea-shore a hideous little idol washed from 
some far off clime, the waif and stray deepening his 
belief in a “‘new world.” We may couple with this 
Mr. Lucy’s “Columbus at the Monastery of La 
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Rabida, A.D. 1471” (1,020), when later in life he paid a 
visit to that monastery and was hospitably received by 
Juan Peres, the Prior, who was so impressed with the 
feasibility of his project that he furnished him with an 
introduction to Isabella the Queen. 

Mr. C. W. Cope’s, R.A., “‘ Oliver Cromwell receiv- 
ing a Deputation of Ministers and Elders” is hardly 
satisfactory, the figure of Milton is very poor. Mr. 
Wynfield’s ‘‘ Arrest of Anne Boleyn” is more suc- 
cessful than his “ Death of Buckingham” last year. 
Poor Anne! how different she looks to the young 
beauty represented in Mr. Frith’s picture (470), where 
the sensual monarch is instructing her how to shoot at 
some deer. ‘“‘ Howard succouring the Galley Slaves 
at Venice in 1778,” by Mr. E. Crowe, is a wonderful 
picture, full of life and admirably suited for engraving. 

“The Elevation of the Host,” by Mr. K. Halswelle, 
is an ambitious-looking picture, but we recognise the 
most prominent of the models as the same as those in 
his large picture, ‘‘ Contadine in St. Peter’s, Rome,” 
which attracted so much notice last year. 

Why do not more of our artists follow Mr. Marks’ 
example in producing scenes of medizval life? It isa 
rich mine which would repay working. His ‘‘ Waiting 
for the Procession” (279) deserves careful examination 
for its quiet humour, sober, though not sombre colour 
and general excellence. These village characters, 
waiting probably to see the King or some great 
personage, are not mere puppets on which to hang 
costumes of the period, they are men and women 
whose characters may be read in their faces. 

**An Escape after the Night of St. Bartholomew,” 
by E. S. Kennedy (391), has great technical excellénce, 
the grouping of the unhappy family who have taken 
refuge among the reeds of a river is masterly. So also 
is “‘ From Generation to Generation,” by C. Calthrop, 
representing a young noble of the 17th century sup- 
porting an aged father, and looking up at a picture of 
the 16th century on the wall of one of his ancestors. 
The two are pacing an old gallery, we think, taken 
from that at Knole Park. Mr. Fyfe’s ‘Maid of 
Honour” (957) is a creditable performance, and we 
hope to welcome him in future in more ambitious per- 
formances. Exquisite painting is exhibited in Mr. 
Calthrop’s “‘ Amateur Artist” (920). Two scenes from 
celebrated comedies are worthy of note. Mr. Frith’s 
“Lord Foppington describes his Daily Life” (83), from 
Vanbrugh’s Relapse, shows his usual manner, though 
we think he might have found a better model for his 
Lordship than the one he before selected for Charles 
II. in his celebrated picture of that monarch’s “ Last 
Sunday.” The other is Mr. Egley’s “‘ Scene from 
Moliére’s comedy, Monsieur de Pourceaugnac.” ‘Theré 
is great force displayed in the faces of the two physi- 
cians and apothecary. 

After such a picture as Mr. Calderon’s ‘“‘ Summer” 
(219) the coolness of Mr. G. D. Leslie’s “‘ Elopement, 
A.D. 1790,” (183) is refreshing, though we cannot 
understand the streakiness of texture observable 
throughout the work. 

Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, A., has not fulfilled the pro- 
mise of good his works held out some years ago. His 





three pictures this year—‘‘ Casus belli” (326), “‘ The 
Forest Pet” (481), and “ Portrait of a Lady” (492)— 
are executed in that disagreeably dry, ‘‘ chalky,” man- 
ner he has made his own. ‘* The Forest Pet,” a deer 
being fondled by a lady, is one of the most slovenly 
productions we ever saw, and the less said about the 
portrait of the lady in a red dress the better. This 
artist seems to revel in the most repulsive colours, 
chiefly dirty whites, greens, and yellows. We regret 
to see a similar style in Mr. Pettie’s ‘‘ The Gipsy’s 
Oak.” Few pre-Raphaelite canvases appear on the 
walls, and if the examples that hang there are to be 
taken as average productions of the School, we cannot 
regret the absence of more examples. We admit that 
the professors of this phase of art have done a great 
deal of good by directing the attention of artists, at a 
time they sadly needed such teaching, to the fact that 
truth is an important part of art. But like the founders 
of some religious sects, they rode their hobby to death, 
and in their adherence to truth lost a great charm of 
art—ideality. They delighted in painting ugly men 
and plain women, used crude colours until their can- 
vases became the laughing-stock of all but their enthu- 
siastic followers. They caricatured nature by delineat- 
ing landscape with Chinese exactness, and were 
generally utterly regardless of the effect of distance 
or perspective. 

Of course there is the usual assortment of ‘‘ pretty” 
pictures, illustrating domestic life. Why do not some 
of our genre painters moderate their love of colour, and 
give us works exhibiting the repose of the Dutch 
School? If any one will take the trouble to walk from 
the Royal Academy to the National Gallery, and 
examine the Peel collection of pictures, this distinction 
in colour will be at once apparent. 

Many of the portraits this year are of great excel- 
lence. ‘‘ Hearts are Trumps” (223), of Mr. Millais, 
we ought not, perhaps, to place under this head, though 
containing portraits of the three daughters of W. Arm- 
strong, Esq. Great skill is apparent in the arrange- 
ment of the draperies and accessories, but we prefer 
the portraits by the same artist of Master Liddell (280), 
Sir James Paget (554), and the Marquis of Westmin- 
ster (567). Other portraits which struck us as of a 
high art character are Mr. J. P. Knight’s, R.A., Rev. 
E. L. Puxley, Indian Missionary (26), and D. Price, 
Esq.; also Mr. G. F. Watts’, R.A., R. V. W. Dunlop, 
Esq., C.B. (266), and P. H. Calderon, R.A. (153). Sit 
J. Grant is happy in his Earl of Tankerville (187), 
Duke of Rutland (245), and Lord Poltimore and hounds 
(337). The Hon. H. Graves’ Miss Hargreaves (662) 
is a very pleasing portrait in an antique dress. We 
cannot think what possessed Mr. Leighton to produce 
such a caricature as his portrait of the Right Hon. Sir 
Edward Ryan, Secretary of the Dilettanti Society. 

The landscapes are of very unequal merit. Two, by 
Mr. Vicat Cole, A., challenge opinion by their size and 
pretension. ‘‘ Noon” (110) is a magnificent picture, 
and in this treatment of landscapes of rich hues Mr. 
Cole is a formidable rival to the Linnell family. He is 
not only at home with effects of sun-light, but in 
“Dewy Eve” (550) we have a fine example of a period 
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when that luminary has sunkto rest. Mr. Millais con- 
tributes two companion pictures, though very different 
in quality. The first of these, ‘‘ Flowing to the River” 
(56) is an exquisite piece of realistic painting; the 
second is thinly executed, and extremely monotonous. 
The Linnell family contribute some of their beautiful 
works, and we note examples of J. Linnell, sen., J. T. 
Linnell, T. G. Linnell, and W. Linnell. ‘‘ The Ford” 
(664), by the first of these, has the tone of colour 
pitched extremely high, so that the picture has an 
exaggerated effect. This artist exhibited his first 
picture at the Academy, ‘‘Fishermen, a Scene from 
Nature,” in 1807, or 65 years ago. Since that period 
he has produced a series of fine landscapes of great 
excellence, but we fancy that, like Mulready, the lens 
of his eye has become very yellow, and therefore he 
paints in an exaggerated way. This change in the eye 
at a late period of life is well described in a paper on 
the faults of vision of Turner and Mulready in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, April, 1872, by R. Liebreich, Oph- 
thalmic Surgeon and Lecturer at St. Thomas’ Hospital. 
The picture should be looked at through a yellow lens, 
and then we should see it as Mr. Linnell thought he 
saw it, and the colours would be toned down. 

Sir Edwin Landseer sends three unfinished paintings 
—‘‘* Lady Emily Peel with her favourite Dogs” (25), 
“The Baptismal Font” (190), and ‘‘ The Lion and the 
Lamb ” (409), the latter subject, it is said, suggested to 
the artist by seeing a lamb lie down in his garden 
beside a cast of one of his Trafalgar Square lions. We 
cannot, however, think that the exhibition of such 
incomplete works will add to the fame of the great 
master. Messrs. Ansdell, Cooke, and Cooper contri- 
bute up to, but not above, their usual standard. The 
latter artist still gives us his ‘‘ wooden ” animals bathed 
in sunlight. We generally long, in looking at his 
pictures, for some shade; surely he might learn a good 
deal from a study of Cuyp. 

The space at our disposal has only enabled us to 
point out a few of the features of the Exhibition. We 
have not been able to allude to the sacred subjects and 
those of so-called ‘‘ High Art,” though in neither of 
these two classes are there any particularly striking 
works, 
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THE SAVOY. 


HERE may be worse ways of whiling away an 
hour on a spring morning, than passing that time 

in meditation within the precincts of the Savoy Chapel 
and its little graveyard. ‘This interesting spot, lying 
back from the Strand, between that great artery of the 
metropolis and the “‘ silent highway ” flowing on beyond 
the embankment, at the bottom of the narrow street 
down which we find it, is precisely one of those “ sur- 





prises,” in the shape of the antique, picturesque, or 
curious, on which one comes at unexpected turns and 
moments in this ancient capital of ours. In spite of 
the excellent papers published thereon from time to 
time, by writers like Thornbury and Augustus Sala, 





the Savoy is little known to the mass of Londoners. 
Not one in twenty probably, to whom you may address 
yourself on the subject, will tell you he has visited it. 
And yet there is rare attraction in this spot, wherein 
contrast the most perfect is offered us—the contrast of 
turmoil with calm, life with death, the past with the 
present—historically, socially, politically, religiously ; 
age with youth in short, as typified in the young trees 
of the graveyard and the age-blackened walls of the 
chapel. This latter, by the way, is open (admirable 
custom) for private devotion during many hours of the 
day; your meditations here, therefore, of whatsoever 
nature they may be, are not liable to interruption from 
the importunities of some chartered showman or woman 
of the place, who, in tones varying from the obsequious 
to the imperative, passing by the intermediate grades 
of importunate, impatient, and semi-scornful, will 
break in upon your reflections at every other minute 
and respectfully-subdued step forward you may make, 
with the significant reminder that ‘‘ he—or she, as the 
case may be—is ready to show you round the church, 
being stationed there for that purpose.” Will the time 
ever arrive when this vexation and nuisance will be 
universally done away with? When, at all (reason- 
able) hours of the day, unmolested admittance may be 
gained to the historical ecclesiastical monuments of 
this country? When the feelings of reverence and awe 
with which you bare your head, as you pass through 
the portals of some religious fane, will not incur risk of 
being promptly extinguished on the other side, or, 
worse still, turned -to irritation, by the apparition and 
address of the chartered guide ? 

Little of tangible memorial—in the shape of masonic 
remnant—(what there is is out of sight) exists at this 
day to speak to us of the palace wherein John-the- 
Good, of France, resided,—less the prisoner than the 
honoured guest of Edward III.; John of Gaunt lived, 
and Chaucer wrote; and which, having been enlarged 
and beautified a.p. 1328 by Henry of Lancaster, was 
said to rival in magnificence all other residences in the 
realm. Short-lived, however, was the grandeur of this 
fortress-palace, which, only erected by Peter of Savoy 
—uncle to that least popular of the queens of our Eng- 
lish sovereigns, Eleanor of Provence—in 1245, was 
destroyed by the Kentish rebels in 1381. John of 
Gaunt’s London residence had, however, incurred con- 
siderable risk of meeting with this fate at the hands of 
the London populace some four years previously, 
in revenge for his proposal of doing away with the 
office of the Lord Mayor (monstrous proposition !) and 
investing a Captain of the Guard with the duties 
thereof. The proposal was propounded by John of 
Gaunt in his position of President of Parliament, and 
was the result of the offensive attitude assumed towards 
him by the citizens in St. Paul’s, on occasion of the 
meeting held therein in pursuance of the citation served 
on Wickliffe to appear there, and answer for his con- 
victions before the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London. John, who was a staunch Wick- 
liffite, appears to have manifested his partisanship on 
the present occasion, with very considerable intemper- 
ance of bearing, exciting discontent in the citizens, by 
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the heat of his address to the prelates named. The 
result was the breaking-up of the meeting in confusion, 
John’s audacious proposal, and the rush of the populace 
upon his palace. Those were the days both of warrior- 
citizens and warrior-priests. The Duke’s residence 
was saved by the Bishop of London, who, flinging 
himself into the mélée, stayed its demolition. It 
escaped with partial pillaging and damage only, the 
mob indemnifying themselves for further vengeance 
that time, by reversing John’s arms, traitor-wise, over 
the great gate-way before they drew off. Not thus, 
however, did the Savoy escape four years later, when 
that formidable rebellion known as the Poll Tax insur- 
rection, broke out. John of Gaunt, by his countenance 
of the capitation tax in question, would seem to have 
forfeited with the people the last remnant of that great 
popularity he had enjoyed, as the companion and sharer 
in arms and glory, of his renowned brother, the Black 
Prince. On the 12th June, 1381, Wat Tyler and his 
Kentish men, accompanied by Jack Straw, his deputy 
in command, and the leader of the Essex contingent, 
poured into Blackheath to the number of 100,000, and 
thence into London. The popular frenzy against the 
Flemish-born prince extended itself even to such 
Flemings as came under their notice. Sixty-two of 
that nation were massacred, many amongst them being 
actually dragged from the churches, wherein they had 
sought shelter, to meet that doom. The rebels 
beheaded an archbishop and several knights, sacked 
Lambeth Palace, demolished: three of the principal 
felon jails (as is the wont of the populace in insurrec- 
tion) and set fire to, or blew up, various princely resi- 
dences and religious institutions in the metropolis :— 
“At what time the King (Richard II.), being in a 
turret of the Tower, and seeing the Manor of the Savoy, 
the Priory of St. John’s Hospital, and other houses on 
fire, he demanded of his council what best to do in that 
extremity, but none of them could counsel in that case.” 
We stand aghast before the relation of the destruction 
of the Savoy, demanding of ourselves in doubting 
wonder whether the word sublime or fanatical be 
the fitter epithet to apply to the spirit animating the 
mob therein. ‘To the 20,000 of his rabble ‘told off” 
for this work, had Wat Tyler thus addressed him- 
self :—‘* The common object being justice, not plunder, 
anyone amongst ye found secreting ought for his own 
behoof, will be put to death.” And the proclamation 
was carried out tothe letter. One poor wretch, ‘‘ who 
had been minded to have reserved to himself a goodly 
piece of plate, and was caught secreting the same and 
attempting to evade therewith,” was flung into the 
flames, and there perished. John of Gaunt’s residence 
was not only one of the most stately in the kingdom 
with regard to build, but amongst the most costly in 
the matter of decoration and furniture. The mob first 
defaced, and then burnt. They tore the sumptuous 
tapestry, velvet, and silk stuffs into ribands ; split and 
hacked the furniture into fragments; whilst the gold 
and silver. plate, and jewels—of which there were im- 
mense quantities—they pounded up, and poured into 
the Thames! Outside and within, the palace was 


fired; the walls, however, apparently bade defiance to 








the efforts of that element for their destruction, when 
several barrels—in reality containing gunpowder, but 
believed by the mob to contain money, and, in that 
belief, flung into the midst of the flames—performed 
the work they had been striving for hours to 
accomplish. In a few seconds, that magnificent 
palace (in which, by the way, Shakespeare erro- 
neously lays a scene of his Richard II.), was reduced 
to a ruin. Shakespeare, we may mention here, 
equally erroneously assigns the destruction of the 
Savoy to Jack Cade. The rebels adopted, as a species 
of motto, their priest, Ball’s, standing text— 


‘* When Adam delv’d, and Eve span, 
Who was then a gentleman ?” 


and practically illustrated their conception of the senti- 
ments conveyed in the words, “ liberty, equality, and 
fraternity,” by insisting on the bestowal of a salute 
‘all round ” on the grimy countenances of their leaders 
by the young king’s mother—poor lady! Joan, 
dayghter of Edmund, Earl of Kent, widow of Edward 
the Black Prince, and mother of Richard II., is better 
known in history by her title of ‘The Fair Maid of 
Kent.” 

The Savoy remained a heap of ruins until the year 


1505, in which year Henry VII. commenced rebuilding | 


a portion of it, as a hospital for a certain number of 
“* distressed subjects,” dedicating the same to St. John 
the Baptist. Over the gateway facing the Strand it 
displayed the following feeble inscription :— 


** Hospitium hoc inopi turba Savoia vocatum, 
Septimus Henricus fundavit ab imo solo.” 


The hospital was not finished until the 15th Henry VIII. 
That Sovereign incorporated it a perpetual hospital. 
The master and four brethren were to officiate, stand- 
ing day and night in turn at the gate, to invite in and 
succour all poor and distressed persons passing down 
the river-side road. Those sheltered at night were 
passed on the next morning to the next hospital 
devoted to similar purposes, money wherewith to 
defray the expenses of the journey being provided 
them. Small matter for wonder do we find here in 
the fact chronicled, that ere the close of the above 
named monarch’s reign “‘ indiscriminate charity had, in 
this, as in all similar instances, led to its usual melan- 
choly results.” The Savoy was no longer simply an 
establishment wherein the needy and suffering found 
shelter and food, it was the resort of thieves, loiterers, 
sham-cripples, and vagabonds of both sexes, who stole 
or begged by day, and came to the Savoy for refresh- 
ment and to sleep at night. It was one of the insti- 
tutions declared illegal in the rst Edward VI., and as 
such, given up to the King, who transferred a portion 
of its revenue to Bridewell and Christ’s Hospital. 
Mary re-endowed it, but, falling into its old repre- 
hensible courses under her successor, that Amazonian 
spirited Princess “suddenly pounced on the nest of 
rogues in her own stern way” as Mr. Thornbury says. 
Thomas Thurland, the then master, was deprived of 
office for corruption and embezzlement, thieves, sham- 
cripples, and tramps at the same time receiving der 
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lesson in the shape of a sound public whipping, 
bestowed upon six of their number, who were then 
sent back to the Savoy to relate to their fellows what 
had befallen them. James II. established herein, 
A.D. 1687, schools and a college, of which the masters 
were Jesuits. Instruction was gratis, the boys, how- 
ever, providing themselves with pens, ink, paper, and 
books. It was suppressed on the cessation of James’ 
Government. The hospital, as such, was declared 
dissolved in 1702. For some years previously to this 
date, it had served as a species of illegal sanctuary for 
debtors. We read of a certain creditor, who (July, 
1696), venturing his person within its precincts in 
pursuit of a debtor, was ejected thence, after having 
been tarred and feathered! Subsequently to the 
hospital’s dissolution the buildings were turned into 
barracks and a military prison. We should have men- 
tioned farther back that the first manufactory of glass 
in this country, was established in Old Savoy House, 
A.D. 1552; also, that in 1671 the Royal Printing Press 
was set up in the precinct, whence issued all Procla- 
mations, Acts of Parliament, and Gazettes. And 
herein, again, does this spot offer us subject for com- 
parison. We ponder on the world-stirring emanations 
—weighty in importance, cumbrous in form—of the 
organ in question ; and, lifting our head, our eye rests 
on the publishing premises of that most spirited of 
little Dazlies,—The Globe ! 

The Savoy, it will be remembered, is a Royal pre- 
cinct. At this date the incumbent of the chapel 
receives an annual fee by Royal Warrant. The 
benefice is in the gift of Her Majesty, in right of 
her Duchy of Lancaster. The palace was bestowed 
by its original founder, Peter of Savoy, on the frater- 
nity of Mountjoy (Fratres de Monte Jovis), in Essex, 
of whom, however, it was purchased by Eleanor of 
Provence as a London residence for her younger son, 
Edmund Plantagenet, Earl of Lancaster. It sub- 
sequently passed into the possession of John of Gaunt, 
in right of his wife, the great heiress, Blanche Plan- 
tagenet. Descending to their son, Henry IV., it was 
vested in the Crown as pertaining to the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and so acquired its peculiar privileges and 
dignities as a Royal manor. With the exception of the 
chapel, the Savoy—ruins and habitable portions alike— 
was demolished in 1819, to make way, in part, for the 
approach to Waterloo Bridge. Wellington Street and 
Lancaster Place cover great part of the site of the 
hospital, and Old Duchy Lane; Savoy Street marks 
the spot whereon stood middle Savoy Gate, shown in 
Vertue’s ground plan, whilst Savoy steps subsequently 
indicated where had stood Little Savoy Gate. The 
pulling down of the ruins was a work of prodigious 
labour, so massive was the masonry. Certain portions, 
however, contained an admixture of soft Caen stone, 
and this, we are told, was picked out by the coster- 
mongers, cut into slabs, and sold for hearthstones !— 


*“Tlle fuit vite Mario modus.” 


We disclaim all irreverence of sentiment in the allu- 
sion. 
The present chapel of the Savoy dates from 1505. 





Originally it was dedicated to the Saviour, the Virgin, 
and St. John the Baptist; but on the destruction of 
the old church of St. Mary-le-Strand by the Pro- 
tector Somerset, the parishioners united themselves 
to the precinct of the Savoy, and the chapel thence- 
forth was known as St. Mary-le-Savoy. Chequered 
indeed has been the history of this most interesting 
relic of the Tudor age and architecture, which again 
and again has been partially destroyed by fire. ‘Twice 
in the present century has this catastrophe befallen it. 
In the second conflagration, tombs and tablets of 
beauty and interest, perished. Amongst the names of 
those buried here or to whom monuments or tablets 
have been set up in the chapel, are recorded those of 
Gawin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, the “ Scottish 
Chaucer,” the translator of Virgil into Lowland 
Scotch; George Wither, poet; Richard Lander, the 
discoverer of the course of the Niger; Anne Killigrew, 
artist and poet, the inspirer of that somewhat extra- 
vagant ode of Dryden’s wherein he apostrophises her 
as having been— 


‘“* Made in the last promotion of the blest!” 


George, Earl of Cumberland, the great Admiral of the 
name; Lord Feversham, he of the name of “ Battle 
of Sedgmoor” memory; and Dr. Cameron, the last 
who suffered for the Rebellion of 1745. The remains 
of a long array of bishops, knights, nobles, and 
literary celebrities, indeed repose, or have been memo- 
rialised here. The Savoy was one of the first (five) 
chapels set apart in London for the use of French 
Protestants (Charles II.) Within the precinct like- 
wise were established churches for the Dutch, Luthe- 
rans, and High Germans. Under William and Mary, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant services, were alter- 
nately celebrated in the Savoy Chapel: the former for 
the members of Catherine of Braganza’s household. The 
omission of a prayer in the latter service here, com- 
manded by Mary II. to be read in all churches for the 
success of her husband’s arms against her father’s, 
furnished that Princess with occasion for one of her 
most querulous outbreaks, on the subject of the con- 
sideration she exacted for her royal spouse. It had 
nearly proved something more serious than a mere 
querulous: outbreak, however, to the Dowager-Queen, 
the connection whom Mary persecuted with such relent- 
less animosity. The minister of the Savoy, subjected 
to a species of Star-Chamber examination by Mary’s 
Council, in his personal alarm accused Catherine of 
the delinquency; that Princess’ Chamberlain, Lord 
Feversham, however, diverted Mary’s indignation from 
his royal mistress to himself, by generously and boldly 
avowing himself the culprit in the matter, or rather 
claiming himself to be such. The nobleman in ques- 
tion was Louis Duras, nephew to the great Turenne. 
Feversham was pardoned—possibly on the score of the 
*‘ pale looks and disorder of speech” with which his 
avowal was made, these being held by Mary to express 
both alarm for her resentment, and contrition. They 
were more possibly due to the fact, that the excellent 
Frenchman’s English was not quite perfect, also to the 
very natural apprehension he might entertain, that the 
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said confession was calculated to secure his immediate 
return to the confinement whence he had only recently 
emerged, in the Round Tower at Windsor ! 

Two great ecclesiastical meetings have been held in 
the Savoy: the one in the Bishop of London’s lodgings 
therein, the other in the chapel—namely, the meeting 
of the Independents in 1658, and that between Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians (known as the Savoy Con- 
ference) in 1661. The Savoy Chapel has, however, 
had its hour of abasement as well as its season of 
glory. On the 2nd January, 1754, the year in which 
the Marriage Act, coming into operation, put an end to 
the scandal of the Fleet, Mint, and Mayfair marriages ; 
the Public Advertiser contained the following notice :— 
By Authority: Marriages performed with the utmost 
privacy, decency, and regularity, at the Ancient Royal 
Chapel of St. John the Baptist, in the Savoy, where 
regular and authentic registers have been kept from 
the time of the Reformation (being two hundred years 
and upwards) to this day. The expense not more than 
one guinea, the five-shilling stamp included. There are 
five private ways by land to this chapel and two by water. 
The minister at this date was one Wilkinson, father of 
Tate Wilkinson, the actor. The chapel being extra- 
parochial, Wilkinson conceived that he could with 
impunity issue licenses on his ownaccount. By these, 
he joined no fewer than 1190 couples in 1755. Govern- 
ment beginning to bestir itself, however, in that year 
in the matter, he deemed it prudent to go into hiding, 
whence nevertheless he continued to issue licenses 
through his curate, who also performed the ceremony. 
Garrick, the actor, was the primary agent, in suppress- 
ing the scandal of the Savoy: clandestine marriages, 
and in bringing the principals therein concerned— 
namely, Wilkinson and his curate, Grierson, to con- 
viction. Amongst the couples united by licence of the 
former, were two members of the Drury Lane company. 
Garrick obtained possession of the certificate, placed it 
in the hands of the authorities, and the result was the 
sentencing to fourteen years transportation of both 
master and assistant. The sentence annulled 1400 
marriages | 

Of all those historical shadows, of which the author 
of ‘‘ Haunted London” speaks, as likely to be encoun- 
tered in a ramble by moonlight beneath the trees of the 
little Savoy graveyard, we own to being most per- 
sistently followed by that one of John IL. of France, 
the monarch whom English and French historians, 
biographers, and poets have alike, with few exceptions, 
vied in extolling, and yet upon whose acts hypercriti- 
cism has been more determinedly expended than, 
perhaps, upon the deeds of any other sovereign. We 
allude here more particularly to John’s return to. Eng- 
land, on the evasion of his son, the Duke of Anjou, 
Edward’s hostage, from Calais. It was here, we may 
remark by the way, and not in London, as constantly 
erroneously stated, that the Duke resided—nominally 
a prisoner, but virtually free, inasmuch as the sole 
barrier opposed to his escape was the parole exacted of 
him by his guardians. ‘ Retour étonnant” is the 


term applied to John’s second surrender of himself, by 
Dulaure, that persistent asperser of the conduct and 





motives of the sovereigns of his own country. It forms 
no part of our task here to enter into the various sur- 
mises, opinions, and explanations advanced thereon; 
we may say, however, that the veritable solution ap. 
pears to us offered in the fact, that the unhappy but 
gallant monarch, was stricken with the malady which 
was to prove mortal to him, before, not after, his return 
to this country, and that there is every reason to 
believe he was himself aware of his condition. What 
more probable, therefore, as suggested by some, than 
that, feeling his end approaching, he should have cal- 
culated, and hoped that his demise here, would spare 
his suffering country his ransom? It should be borne 
in mind, that in his two-fold position of father and 
sovereign, he could have commanded his son’s return to 
detention. 

Except during one period, when his close guardian- 
ship was necessitated by, not his own, but the attitude 
of others, and the aspect of the political horizon of 
Europe generally, John was, during his first residence 
in England, as stated above, treated less as the prisoner 
than the guest and friend, of the sovereign of this 
country. On his second coming he was received with 
enthusiasm—as an honoured guest, of both the English 
monarch and the nation. To the latter he had specially 
endeared himself, by a geniality, an urbanity, and a 
charity which flowed in an unceasing stream; also by 
the manifestation of various qualities, identical with 
those marking the characters of their own sovereign 
and the Black Prince, albeit some amongst the charac- 
teristics in question were serious failings. We may 
remark, for instance: — Personal sumptuousness, 
love of display, extravagance, and lavish, if not 
exactly ostentatious munificence, in the matter of 
the remuneration of military service. Reckless indul- 
gence in these, combined with the drainage of re- 
sources occasioned by the prosecution of foreign war- 
fare with Edward, culminated in the necessity of ‘his 
*‘ pawning the person of his valiant kinsman, the Earl 
of Derby, after having exhausted all other available 
resources for obtaining loans ”’—to wit: the Crown and 
his queen’s jewels, plate, various privileges, alienable 
properties and freedoms, &c.! With regard to the 
Black Prince :—Similar imprudences and causes com- 
pelled his father to agree ‘‘that all those territories 
which had been granted to his son, only for his life, 
should remain in the hands of the Prince’s executors 
four years after his death—(in the event of that catas- 
trophe occurring during the present campaign abroad, 
for which he was then preparing)—for the purpose of 
paying his debts!” The Black Prince was then only 
in his twenty-ninth year! 

With few exceptions, French historians generally 
have rendered both England and Edward III. justice 
on the subject of John’s treatment here. Some even, 
dwelling with evident complacency on the theme of his 
popularity with both—on that individual and corporate 
display of citizen magnificent hospitality, of which he 
was the constant object, and which has been duly 
chronicled by them, with that species of wonderment 
and surprise mingled, which at this hour marks the 
report of civic greatness and citizen wealth in this 
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country, by foreign writers. Amply detailed stand the 
records of the sumptuous magnificence of the enter- 
tainment given the Kings of England, France, Scot- 
land, and Cyprus, at his own and sole cost, in his 
dwelling-house in the City, by Henry Picard, ex-Mayor 
and member of the Vintners’ Company; also, of the 
famous civic tournament given in honour of John of 
Gaunt’s marriage, but at which John was received as 
a guest with publicly marked honour. The circum- 
stances attendant on the holding of the said tourna- 
ment, renders it one of the most interesting, as it is one 
of the grandest, on record. By sound of trumpet it was 
announced that during three successive days in Roga- 
tion week, the Mayor, two Sheriffs, and twenty-one 
Aldermen would keep the field armed at ail points 
against the whole of Europe. The time arrived, and 
with it the throng of guests and spectators, foreign 
and English, invited to participate therein, all, 
with the very important exception, however, of the 
English sovereign, his sons, and certain of the 
most famous of his followers, whereat, naturally 
enough, great dissatisfaction was expressed by the 
people. The tournament, nevertheless, progressed 
brilliantly, the champions bearing the cognizance 
of the City, carrying off all prizes, amidst thunders 
of applause. The plaudits, however, turned to a 
veritable tempest of rapturous enthusiasm, when it was 
discovered, at the end of the third day, and consequent 
unhelming of the champions, that the civic arms had 
been borne and the civic magistracy represented, by the 
great Edward himself, the Black Prince, the three 
younger of the Royal Princes, and nineteen other of the 
King’s most renowned knights. 

In the bygone ages of “‘ chivalry, joust, and tourney,” 
the highest compliment one knight could pay another 
was to fight under the cognizance and in the arms of 
that other. The feelings of Edward the Third’s sub- 
jects may therefore be readily imagined, upon dis- 
covering that their honour and dignity had been repre- 
sented by that monarch. 


’. 
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TRUTHFULNESS OF PORTRAIT 
PAINTING. 








OES anyone remember without an involuntary 
smile General Scraper’s portrait in ‘‘ The Book 

of Snobs,” as it was wickedly sketched, a score of 
years ago, with a pencil of lunar caustic by W. M. 
Thackeray? The picture representing that distin- 
guished officer, as one of the heroes of Walcheren, 
standing “‘at a parlour window with red curtains, in 
the distance a whirlwind, in which cannon are firing 
off!” A masterpiece of art, quite equal in its way to the 
great Mulcahy’s “‘ shy dewver” (from the same studio, 
on the door of which is still legible “‘ M. A. Titmarsh”) 
the miniature of poor old Aunt Susy’s Sainted Hog- 
garty, let into a locket “‘ about the size of the lid of a 
shaving-box.” Happily for us all, the particular 


branch of art of which those. pen-and-ink drawings by 





Thackeray may be taken as very apt examples is an art 
now fast dying out, if it be not altogether dead, under 
the influence of photography. ‘The lens of the photo- 
grapher has taken the shine out of it! Miniature 
painting and portrait painting, as professions, may be 
said to have expired from sun-stroke—to have dropped 
out of view from a coup de soleil. The late Sir William 
Charles Ross closed his career just at the right mo- 
ment. He will always be remembered now as the last 
of the Masters of Miniature. Portrait painters there 
still are, of course, in spite of the cheap and rapid pro- 
duction of the carte de visite. But these portrait 
painters, fortunately, all of them, are of the highest— 
each, in his way, is a maestro. They are, as one may 
say, ‘‘passed Masters” of the brush and pigment. 
They are Associates; they are Academicians. One of 
the foremost among their number is secretary—perhaps 
the foremost of them all (as exclusively and essentially 
a Portrait Painter)—is President of the Royal Academy. 
In the fact that it is thus with that otherwise lost art 
of portrait painting, namely, that its cultivation now as 
a rule is left to the great artists, we may recognise, at 
any rate, an immense advantage. The mere inartistic 
rubbish of oil-coloured and water-coloured caricatures 
going generically, out of sheer complaisance, by the 
name of portraits and miniatures has died out—has 
just simply ceased and determined. Grouped round a 
whist table, under the title of ‘‘ Hearts are Trumps,” 
three lovely sisters may still have their youth perpetu- 
ated by the magic brush of J. E. Millais, R.A., just as 
two or three seasons back the same wizard-hand fixed 
in perennial dyes upon the canvas the girlhood of 
Nina Lehmann. Statesmen, authors, heroes, mag- 
nates, are still delineated in glowing colours by painters 
as skilled in taking off their ‘counterfeit present- 
ments,” and as strikingly varied in their modes of 
doing this as Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A., as J. P. 
Knight, R.A., secretary, or as three other such widely 
contrasted Academicians as G. F. Watts, as James 
Sant, or as George Richmond. But, otherwise, the 
craft of taking likenesses has passed from the atelier to 
the sky-parlour of the photographer. Little Miss La 
Creevy, as she is described in the earlier chapters of 
*“Nicholas Nickleby,” is as entirely a specimen of a 
lost genus among Londoners, as are Old Weller and 
the mottle-faced man, and the three other stout coach- 
men, of whom, in these railroad days, we read passim 
in “‘ Pickwick.” 

Nothing, of course, could by possibility be more in- 
teresting (if only we could get at them!) than actual 
photographs of remote dead and gone celebrities. 
Seeing, however, that M. Daguerre and Mr. Fox 
Talbot, and their followers, flourished only as recently 
as in this nineteenth century, we have to look to the 
Millais and the Richmonds, or, again, in the absence of 
those abler hands, to the La Creevys and the Mul- 
cahys of the past, for the nearest approach to their 
accurate portraiture. Whether they are intrinsically 
good, bad, or indifferent, portrait painters, as a rule, 
we are firmly convinced, aim, aboye all things, at veri- 
similitude. To our conviction, it is simply by a 
popular delusion that even the more graceful or the 
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more gracious among them are confused with flatterers. 
In no artist’s instance more truly than in that of a 
portrait painter can his canvas be spoken of as, in his 
intention at the least, a mirror held up to nature. 
What he aims at is, to reflect in it his sitter’s features 
so vividly and so distinctly that they may, if pos- 
sible, upon the first instant be recognised. Inso- 
much is this the case, as an invariable rule, that Oliver 
Cromwell’s recommendation to Sir Peter Lely, that he 
should put in all the warts, was really, to all intents 
and purposes, superfluous. Had not a word to that 
effect been uttered by the Lord Protector the warts and 
the red nose would have been there to a dead certainty. 
The courtliest painter of our English Blue Beard never 
portrayed Henry VIII. in the later years of his reign 
otherwise than with a big paunch and straddling. 
Elizabeth was always depicted, even in her vainest 
days, with carroty hair—simply because it was car- 
roty. Just as Wilkes, the demagogue, was shown to 
have a hideous squint for the equally matter of fact 
reason that he actually did squint hideously. Caspar 
Hauser, we may be tolerably certain, if-he ever sat for 
his picture, was represented as about as hairy as a 
baboon—certainly in no way resembling a smooth- 
cheeked exquisite. Supposing the Pig-Faced Lady to 
have settled herself jauntily in the sitter’s chair at 
Lawrence’s, she would unquestionably have ‘‘ come 
out,” even on Sir Thomas’s easel, porcine in her 
general contour and true to the life—even to a bristle! 
A saunter any afternoon through the National Por- 
trait Gallery at South Kensington will go far to con- 
vince anyone who really requires convincing in the 
matter that portrait-painting as a rule is anything but 
flattery. Its prevailing characteristics, as there ren- 
dered apparent, is, to say the least of it, a strenuous 
attempt at the most literal truthfulness. In the very 
vestibule, before you have passed through the swing 
door on reaching the top of the staircase, you have 
thrust immediately upon your attention three very 
simple or individual evidences of this, and two of a 
more elaborate, or, in other words, of a more general- 
ised character. Richard Cobden, as he is depicted by 
Lowes Dickenson, sits before us in full front, with his 
legs crossed in the ungainliest fashion, grotesquely 
foreshortened from the knees upwards, a smug, self- 
satisfied look upon the shrewd countenance, the right 
hand in the breeches-pocket—the general effect of his 
whole presence being vulgar and bourgeois. Hard by 
there are two others. Here, the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
as pencilled by Sir Walter Gordon, grey trousered 
(very tightly), chimney-pot hat in hand, high stocked 
according to the throttling fashion of those days—alto- 
gether anything but the beau-ideal of a Governor 
General of India. There, in contrast to him, William 
Wordsworth, as painted by H. W. Pickersgill, R.A., 
out of doors but hatless, looking more like a ruddy 
yeoman than a poet; at his feet (intended probably as 
a compliment by the artist) a blooming thistle, better 
than which surely, if any floral tribute were implied, 
would have been a flowering spray of the little celan- 
dine. Closely neighbouring these three full-length life- 
size portraits are a couple of large portrait compositions 





—one representing the meeting of the Royal Fine Arts 
Commission, presided over by H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort, painted by John Partridge; the other being 
Sir George {Hayter’s limning of the House of Commons 
in 1833, the first Reform Parliament, a picture, this 
last, comprising within it just 320 portraits—implying 
thereby most invidiously that the other 338 representa- 
tives were mere nobodies! Mr. Partridge’s work, by 
the way, attests its greatest vraisemblance by nothing 
more startlingly than by the cadaverous effigy of Old 
Samuel Rogers, the banker-poet, looking for all the 
world like a death’s head and skeleton in full dress. 
Entering the gallery itself, in spite of the old saw 
about not looking a gift horse in the mouth, one cannot 
possibly do otherwise than doubt anew, as we used of 
yore when it hung in the gallery at Bridgewater House, 
as to whether Lord Ellesmere’s gift to the nation is 
really and truly an authentic portrait of Shakespeare. 
That Frenchified lean-visaged wight surely one would 
say never could be our glorious Will—with (for him) 
‘**a forehead villanous low,” and in the lobe of each 
ear a dandy gold ear-ring. James I., in Van Somer’s 
wretchedly cotoured portrait of him, one recognises at 
once as the very man described in Sir Walter’s ‘‘ For- 
tunes of -Nigel.” As for Sir Robert Cecil, the first 
Lord Salisbury, a glance tells you that truth, not 
flattery, thus painted him as he actually was—with his 
delicate but clenched jaws clumsily overhung, his pig- 
eyes half closed, his yellow beard scant and tapering. 
With a mouth more firmly clenched even than his, and 
with a head so flat that it looks as if it had been sat 
upon or patted when it was plastic, Dr. Isaac Barrow, 
from a neighbouring frame, looks out upon you as he 
looked upon the artist, Claude Le Févre. Surprised 
though you may be at his being so directly at variance 
with your pre-conceived notion of him as one of the 
great divines of the Church of England, you are still 
more bewildered when you examine the effigy of Ed- 
ward Cocker (artist unknown), the Cocker, the man 
whose very name is a proverb among arithmeticians. 
Can this possibly be Cocker? This cleanly-washed, 
and carefully combed, and elaborately brushed, fat- 
faced petit maitre, with a minute moustache and im- 
perial carefully adjusted to a hair, like three daintily 
pencilled commas, the dress of that day (1631—1674), 
according to Cocker, including, among its items of 
adornment, wig and collar, strings and tassels—Cocker 
himself holding his pen gingerly, as we look at him, 
with the true air of the writing and ciphering master 
he was! Not far off is Thomas Hobbes, of Malmes- 
bury, the toughest of all materialist philosophers. J. 
M. Wright, who has painted him as he appeared when 
81, portrays for us a head as grand in its phrenological 
development as that of the homceopathist, Hahnemann. 
The saturnine visage of the Merrie Monarch, Charles 
II., as painted by Mrs. Beale, shows us an ungainly 
countenance with a blob nose, as nearly as possible 
turnip-shaped, and on the upper lip a brown smear of 
moustache, exactly like that for which Mr. Jefferson 
Brick was remarkable, giving one the notion of his 
having been recently engaged in eating gingerbread. 
Samuel Pepys, at 34, as portrayed by John Hales, we 
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turn to with interest, and somehow, as we gaze upon 
it, we can tell in an instant, not only that it is a most 
truthful effigy of the writer of the immortal Diary, but 
from it can see exactly what he was like when he was 
aboy. John Locke, aged 72, by S. Brownover, bears 
to us something of the aspect of an English version of 
Racine, worn, thin, lined, hook-nosed, and over all this 
wigged umbrageously. John Dryden, as miserably 
copied in miniature by J. Maubert from the original 
portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller, is hardly worth look- 
ing at. Not so the. ‘‘Seven Bishops” of 1688—all 
bright-eyed, and all of them evidently likenesses, yet 
coming before us dubiously for all that, without any 
artist’s name—in effect wholly unauthenticated. A 
charming glimpse, we doubt not of a most charming 
reality, is the Nell Gwynne of Sir Peter Lely, a saucy 
beauty, the most popular of all royal courtisans. 
There is an exquisite likeness not far from this in the 
Gallery, on the left hand of one of the neighbouring 
compartments, a portrait painted by W. Hoare, of 
Bath—possibly painted by him at Prior Park—a singu- 
larly charming and evidently truthful likeness of Alex- 


‘ ander Pope, giving one a most agreeable notion of the 


poet as he was when he wasat his best at Twickenham. 
He is represented, as men were in those days, as bald- 
headed—that is, with his compact and well-shaped 
head carefully shaven—a blue cap or turban-scarf 
perched sideways on the back of the forehead, the 
throat bare, cinctured at its base with the white linen 
of his shirt-band, huddled round him a blue dressing- 
gown. Clear blue eyes, cheeks worn but delicate, the 
face smooth shorn, the features, one and all of them, 
nose, mouth, chin, small, though fairly proportioned 
and symmetrical. The picture is, to our thinking, a 
priceless gift to the nation from the Rev. Charles 
Townsend. Near Pope, is Paton’s portrait of Thomp- 
son, a very loblolly boy in appearance, with a nose 
unnaturally small and a mouth unnaturally large and 
protuberant. As for Hogarth’s Simon Fraser Lord 
Lovat, the more one looks at it the more clearly one 
sees that political partisanship made the great artist in 
this instance degenerate into the malignant carica- 
turist. Nowhere, as we saunter in and out of the 
various compartments or divisions of the Gallery, can 
we recognise the smallest evidence that the portrait 
painter is an adulator—that he is other than a most 
careful searcher, according to his lights, after truth. If 
he has but a clear vision, what is meant by an eye fora 
likeness, the skilled hand of an artist, and the incom- 
municable gift of genius, the happier portraits produced 
by him are immeasurably beyond even the happiest 
successes of the magic art of the photographer. The 
finest negative touched into the semblance of life by 
the action and reaction of sunbeam and collodion never 
approached, as one might say, within a hundred thou- 
sand miles of the Gervatius of Vandyke. 


REVIEWS. 





Manners of Modern Society. London: Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin. 
Nearly all the works on etiquette that it has hitherto 





been our misfortune to come across might be pretty accu- 
rately described as hand-books written with the apparent 
view of making people ridiculous, and the only object one 
had in glancing at their contents was a hearty laugh at 
the obsolete absurdities so plentifully scattered through 
their pages. The volume before us is one that we can 
laugh with, but not at, for it is evidently the work of a 
writer of good taste and observation, and also of one who 
knows well how to make a book amusing, as well as 
instructive to those who stand in need of a little polish. 

The book is one of the most comprehensive manuals 
imaginable, for, beginning with baptism and ending with 
burial, it manages in a short compass to tell us what ought 
to be done, not only at both those ceremonies, but also in 
almost every position likely to require a hint or two 
for our guidance therein, in which we could be placed 
between birth and death. Indeed, in parts the work-is 
more than comprehensive, for it seems to us that it 
almost encroaches on the domains of cookery-books 
in giving bills of fare for dinner parties, at which the 
modern, fare is almost as different from what it used to 
be.as are the manners of the present time from the days 
when we are told that the rule was laid down, “ Never 
set on fyshe, flesche, ne fowle, more than two fyngers and 
one thombe.”’ It strikes us as rather drawing in the reins 
too tight, when we are forbidden at a dinner ex famille to 
have a second supply of fish or soup. 

The chapters on visiting and letter-writing are particu- 
larly good, and we are glad to find the writer condemning 
the odious habit of speaking of a clergyman as “‘ The Rev. 
Mr. -——;”"’ whilst, on the other hand, we cannot agree 
that it is usual to address a Bishop as ‘* My Lord Bishop,”’ 
instead of contenting oneself with ‘* My Lord.” 


Acceptable Words for Every Day of the Year. 
Collected and arranged by S. M.-L. London: The 
Religious Tract Society. 

About nine-tenths at least of these comments on Scrip- 
ture texts are from the pens of divines of the seventeenth 
century. The preface tells us that they were compiled in 
moments of leisure, chiefly occasioned by illness, and were 
not originally intended for publication. Though we can- 
not help thinking that a little greater variety in the style of 
comments selected would have been an improvement, yet 
we have no doubt that to many persons like-minded with 
the compiler this pretty little volume will prove worthy of 
its name of “‘ Acceptable Words.” 


The Holy Bible. With Illustrations by Gustave Dore. 
London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


The splendid and greatly admired work of Gustave 
Doré’s which has lately been placed before the public, and 
has met with the reception which it so well deserved, has 
doubtless done much to dispel an idea that was somewhat 
prevalent concerning the unsuitability of M. Doré’s genius 
for depicting Bible scenes and characters. That such sub- 
jects are his forte it would be too much to say, but that his 
powers as an artist have been successfully employed on 
not only weird and at times grotesque subjects, but also in 
depicting sacred scenes, two pictures so widely differing in 
their subjects as “‘ The Deluge” and “Jesus Healing the 
Sick" are surely a sufficient proof. This edition of the 
Doré. Bible is being brought out in parts at od., and as 
each part contains four engravings it needs no elaborate 
calculation to discover fer what anyone may possess an 
engraving of one of the greatest of draughtsmen. Paper 
and type are alike excellent. 
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JESUS HEALING THE SICK 


(From “ Cassell’s Doré Bible.”) 
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Poems. By V. Including the ‘‘ IX. Poems.” London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


It is now more than thirty years ago that Lockhart in 
the Quarterly accorded words of warm praise and en- 
couragement to a young poetess who chose to print a 
slender book of poems under the nom de plume of V. If 
in those days the Quarterly had the credit of “killing” 
rising talent, it deserved in this case that of giving life. 
The gift that was in the authoress met with sufficient 
external fostering to seem worth treasuring, and, in the 
revolutions of years, the first edition having been ex- 
hausted, the call for a new one affords evidence that, not 
as in many cases, poetry has been cultivated up to a time 
of life when it is superseded by prose. Now, the author 
of “Paul Ferroll,” of “Why Paul Ferroll Killed his 
Wife,” and of “John Greswold ” has won sufficient fame 
by her novels to have left poetry to more fervid and 
youthful imaginations; but yet it is interesting to find by 
the volume before us that she still offers incense, rare in 
quality, if rare also in quantity, to the Muses’ shrine, and 
no less interesting to note the mellowing of age, and the 
calm breathing of content, thankfulness, and resignation 
which bespeak a life spent in refined pursuits, in making 
others happy, and in looking up, in simple and un- 
restrained trust, to the giver of all good and perfect gifts. 
There is a strange difference of tone between the earlier 
and the later effusions, yet all bespeak the quick obser- 
vation, the uncommon (in a woman) grasp of mind and 
fancy, the capacity for vivid picturing, which are the 
characteristics of Mrs. Clive as a novelist. Few writers 
could have conceived, or carried out so powerfully, the 

m of the “ o's Ball,” a poem of so many years 
back, that Miss Mitford writes about it in the series of 
Letters recently edited by Mr. Chorley. But this, which is 
a work of the writer’s mid-career, is on a piece with 
her earlier productions, and is not more poetic, if less 
subdued, than her later. We purpose to glance at a type 
of each date, as selected from a volume which we have 
much reason to be thankful for, and which might well 
teach a host of our poetasters that poetry is something 
more than the trick of weaving hasty rhythms. 

The Quarterly, in 1840, quoted out of the “‘ IX. Poems” 
a fine and Lucretian elegy, ‘The Grave,” and the greater 
part of the seventh poem, “ Heart’s Ease.’’ We are not 
sure whether our favourite for its concentration, reflective- 
ness, and deeply pensive tone and melody is not the 
second, *‘ At Llyncymstraethy,” p. 3. 


‘* As one, whose country is distraught with war, 
Where each must guard his own with watchful hand, 
Roams at the evening hour along the shore, 
And fain would Seek beyond a calmer land. 


‘* So I, perplex’d on life’s tumultuous way, 
here evil powers too oft my soul enslave, 
Along thy ocean, Death, all pensive stray, 
And think of shores thy further billows lave. 


** And glad were I to hear the boatman’s cry, 
Which to his shadowy boat my steps should call, 
To woe and weakness heave my latest sigh, 
And cease to combat where so oft I fall. 


“Or happier, when some victory cheer’d my breast, 
That hour to quit the anxious field would choose ; 
And seek th’ eternal seal on virtue’s rest, 
Oft won, oft lost, and oh, too dear to lose.” 


It is impossible to overlook in these stanzas the veiled 
expression of yearnings for that which is beyond, or the 





reticence which, akin to reverence, enhances a style of 
poetry very unlike our modern blurtings. 

Of quite another type is the “‘ Queen’s Ball,” a weird 
conception of a gathering of rich and great and lovely to, 
let us say, Buckingham Palace, supplemented and made 
dramatic by the shadowy mingling of 150 ghosts of former 
habitués of the gay scene,— 

“The royal words that called them there 

Forced through the door their forms of air, 

Which with the living mix’d once more, 

Pacing unseen the corridor.”—P. 27. 
The theme is worthy of the author of “ Paul Ferroll” and 
thé novel which is its complement, and the treatment is 
worthy of the theme. A young man who is forgetting the 
premature death of a heavenly fair fiancée in the dance 
and the throng, amidst wreath’d smiles and fresh faces, is 
confronted unwitting by his first love’s phantom. The 
ghost of an ancient dame sighs gently to see the jewels so 
late her own glittering on the bosom of her successor in 
name and state. Another ghost, that was erewhile the 
soul of wit and humour wanders about amidst the new 
wits and the new méts, unseen and sad, till 


‘He, sad ghost! slow circling there 
By many an all-unconscious ear 
Caught at last the dearest name, 
His own,—the hold he had on fame. 
* Poor ,’ the speaker said, ‘ his mot, 
The witty soul! was—so-and-so.’ 
He heard—he drank the praise they gave, 
And went the earlier to his grave.” —P. 31. 





The one-sided rencontres between a shade that had been 
a mother with her now unguided daughter, following a 
little recklessly her own sweet will, and that between a yet 
loving mother and the ghost of a son whom she is 
mentally comparing with the best and noblest of the 
throng around her are infinitely touching; but the most 
tragic situation is where the shade of a departed admirer 
(or haply paramour) comes in contact with a lovely dame 
who has outlived him and the fearful scene in which they 
twain were actors— 


** What a different fate for him and her; 
She lightly skims the ball-room floor, 
And he is in the sepulchre ! 
His Shadowy hands catch hers, not now 
Her pulses throb, her fingers glow : 
He says a word, but makes no fame, 
Recalls no crime, renews no shame ! 
The circling world admires and woos, 
The place with sights of joy is full; ba 
And she her dainty path pursues, 
Fastidious, courted, beautiful. 
And yet across her heart then shot 
A sudden isolated thought ; 
A sudden sight her mind’s eye caught, 
Places and shapes which once had been: 
Herself and him, and all that lay 
Behind in that eventful day, 
And what was done and suffer’d then. 
To-night what made it reappear? 
None living knew of it, save her: 
And there was nothing to recall 
Such thoughts in that resplendent hall. 
No! that bright lady knew not why: 
Perchance the cause was—he was nigh.”—P. 36. 


We have taken this poem as the type of the writer's 
second stage of her poetic career, and would put it to 
candid and capable readers whether a more original fancy- 
flight has been often conceived in their time, or when con- 
ceived, so finely and grandly treated. Honestly, we doubt 
it, ourselves. But it is time we should draw this notice to 
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a close, and we shall do so, not by citing or making 
extracts from other poems of the same type or tone with 
those masterpieces on which we have lingered. Rather 
let us see how the Muse fares with the gifted author, as 
she descends, in a happy and honoured home, the vale of 
life: how the pleasant gift of verse, which gives most of 
us the slip long before the critical faculty (as some say, the 
dernier ressort of disappointed authors!) has much more 
than ripened, graces still the creations of her thought, and 
serves to her as a vehicle for testifying contentment and 
resignation, and calm waiting for the inevitable. Here are 
five stanzas on Old Age. Happy the spirit must be that 
conceived them ! 
‘* Thou hast been wronged, I think, old age ; 
Thy sovereign reign comes not in wrath ; 


Thou call’st us home from pilgrimage, 
Spreadest the seat, and clear’st the hearth. 


‘The hopes and fears that shook our youth, 
By thee are turned to certainty ; 
I see my boy become a man, 
I hold my girl’s girl on my knee. 


** Whate’er of good has been, dost thou 
In the departed past make sure ; 
Whate’er has changed from weal to woe 
Thy comrade, Death, stands nigh to cure. 


** And once or twice in age there shines 
Brief gladness, as when winter weaves 
In frosty days o’er naked trees, 
A sudden splendour of white leaves. 


‘* The path revives, and thoughts return, 
Which kindled once the youthful breast ; 
They light us, though no more they burn, 
They turn to grey, and are at rest.”—Pp. 51-2. 
The date of this poem is 1865. We trust that our 
review may point the way for new readers to a very 
remarkable volume. 


Man in the Past, Present, and Future. From the 
German of Dr. L. Biichner. By W. S. Dattas, 
F.S.A. London: Asher and Co. 1872. 


The most conspicuous merits of this volume are its 
terseness and its freedom from unpleasant dogmatism. 
Dealing as it does with matters which have formed the 
subject of bitter controversy for the last twenty years, we 
are glad to say that it avoids anything like personal 
animosity, and states with fairness the arguments which 
have been adduced in opposition to those which it sup- 
ports. Dr. Biichner is an advanced materialist, and many 
of his conclusions agree with those at which Mr. Darwin 
has arrived by an independent path. To reconcile these 
conclusions with the teachings of revealed religion is no 
part of the author’s task, nor do we think that we wrong 
him if we add that such reconciliation is a matter of indif- 
ference to him. He is the apostle of materialism—the 
materialism of science, and not the materialism of life— 
and is not ashamed of his creed. Even if its adoption by 
mankind “should contribute (except among its scientific 
supporters) to strengthen the striving after the enjoyments 
of this world (which indeed is already sufficiently strong), 
this could only be greeted with satisfaction in the interests 
of progress, always supposing that the kind of enjoyment 
was such, in the sense of the scientifico-materialistic con- 
ception of the universe, as did not merely satisfy the gross 
and animal impulses, but at the same time acted en- 
noblingly upon the body and mind.” We may express 


our doubt whether such would be the result of the wide 
diffusion of our author’s teaching, and must frankly con- 





fess that we should by no means feel satisfied with “ again 
approaching that cheerful and joyous conception of the 
universe which was held by classical antiquity ’’—a con- 
ception, be it remembered, due to no denial of divine 
influences, but rather to a perverted sense of their omni- 
presence. When the choice lies between Atheism and 
Pantheism, we can well understand that one might exclaim 
with Wordsworth 
**Great God! I'd rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn: 

_So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn— 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 
The three questions which Dr. Biichner sets himself to 
answer in the present treatise are these—Whence are we ? 
what are we? and where are we going? A reply to the 
first question involves an enquiry into the history of 
primeval man, and this is pursued with much minuteness, 
great learning, and withal considerable literary skill. Of 
course, the answer is that our earliest ancestor was a 
being infinitely inferior both in body and mind to any 
existing specimen of the human race—perhaps almost 
a dumb savage, creeping slowly along the path of civili- 
sation by stages which took thousands of years to accom- 

lish. 

“ The second question—What are we? leads the reader 
into the hottest part of the battle-field of science, and 
rewards him for his patience with a conclusion of doubtful 
consolation—*“ It is better to be a perfectionated ape than 
a degenerate Adam.” The last part of the volume is con- 
cerned with the future of man and of the human race, and 
in dealing with it the author has, of course, been bound to 
recognise that doctrine of development which underlies all 
his previous arguments. Our tendencies, briefly expressed, 
are towards liberty, equality, and fraternity—well-known 
terms for whose sake this generation has already spilt a 
sea of blood. Woman is to be emancipated; the wages 
system is to give place to co-operative associations; 
education is to be universal and compulsory; marriage— 
upon which the whole physical and intellectual future 
largely depends—to be free from present restraints and to 
be enterprised by either sex with equal facility. As to 
Christianity, ‘‘or the Paulinism which is falsely called 
Christianity,” its tragical fate can only be a question of 
time. Because science has suffered from the fanaticism 
of the past, she will revenge herself by a speedy destruc- 
tion of religion in the future; knowledge and faith have 
long been antagonists, but the final victory must rest with 
the former. Such, too, in a very different sense is our own 
belief, but meanwhile we must decline to surrender what, 
in spite of Dr. Biichner, has proved to successive gene- 
rations the source of purest philanthropy, the spur to 
noblest deeds, and the treasury of deepest hopes. 

We can speak highly of the author's learning and the 
translator’s skill, but we scarcely need add that from 
many of the conclusions advanced in this really interest- 
ing work we entirely dissent and regard them as false and 


misleading. 


The Family Friend. New Series. London: Partridge 
and Co. 

In taking up some of the very many illustrated period- 
icals of the day, the question has probably occurred to 
many besides ourselves, ‘‘ What would this have cost when 
we were children ?"’ Amongst these marvels of cheapness 
the “ Family Friend" holds a prominent place. We have 
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before now called attention to this excellent serial, and 
do so again, hoping that the specimen we give of its 
illustrations may induce readers to buy the ‘ Family 
Friend ’’ for themselves, as it so well deserves support. 
Fixing on No. 30 as an average copy, we find a full-page 
engraving illustrating a serial story, another entitled ‘‘ The 
Nightingale,’ and the third we have chosen as a sample. 
« A Grove of Palms,” “ The Hay-field”’ (from a drawing 
by Birket Foster), an admirable portrait of Hannah More 
(with a short biography), and a likeness of Richard IIL., 
make up no less than seven engravings, each of them 
carefully executed. 





Hence These Tears. A novel. In three volumes. 
London: R. Bentley and Son. 1872. 


For a novel out of the common groove and full of life 
from end to end, we can recommend this modern-day story 
with a queer title. Let none take fright at that title, for 
though some of the situations of the tale may have 
furnished matter for tears, yet these are mostly shed 
| behind the scenes, and the preponderating sentiment of 
the whole is liveliness, not unmixed with humour and carica- 
|ture. The story turns on the ill-success, at the outset, of a 
wealthy suitor for a 








Mr. Kingston is 
writing for the maga- 
zine a_ series of 
‘Half Hours with 
the Kings and 

ueens of Engiand.”’ 

here is an interest- 
ing account of Palm- 
trees, some original 
music, and various 
short pieces in verse 
and prose. 


The Adventures 
ot a Brownie. 
By the Author 
of “John Hali- 
fax.” London: 
Sampson Low, 
« Marston, andCo. 


An __ exceedingly 
pretty little book for 
children, bound in a 
brown cover, out of 
compliment, per- 
haps, to its myste- 
rious subject. It re- 
lates the tricks 
played by a Devon- 
shire ‘‘ Brownie,” in 
six chapters. The 
first informs us how 
the Brownie was 
very happy in the 
kitchen when an old- 
fashioned cook ruled 
that part of the estab- / 
lishment, but how he 
fared worse when a 
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stockbroker’s daugh- 
ter’s hand already 
secretly pledged to 
a scampish cousin ; 
and a sort of under- 
plot is formed by a 
similarly unfavoured 
candidature for the 
hand of a handsome 
barmaid, Harriet 
Behrends, of one 
Lucas Raymond, at 
first an usurer’s clerk, 
but later on a ptus- 
perous lawyer at Gar- 
wood, in Cropshire, 
where a great part of 
the drama’s action 
takes place. A run- 
away marriage be- 
tween Christopher 
Bellamy and his 
cousin Julia is stop- 
ped just as they come 
from church by Har- 
vey Esdaile, the re- 
jected suitor’s, ap- 
pearance with Julia's 
father and a detec- 
tive, possessed of 
damning proofs of a 
forgery on Harvey 
Esdaile by Christo- 
pher Bellamy, in 
league with one 
Basset - Rutherford, 
and the forger has to 
forego his cousin, 
and hide his head 
abroad, while Ruther- 
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new cook arrived (we 
are not told whence, 
but we fancy it must 
have been from Dun- 
dee). Then we are told how the Brownie, by imitating a dog’s 
bark, got rid of a cross-grained old gardener, to the great 
joy of some little children, who were friends of his, and 
who, we are not sorry to learn, were sometimes good and 
sometimes naughty, for (possibly from the consciousness 
of our own misdoings) we confess we cannot believe at all 
in little children who are always good. We meet with the 
Brownie, alias ‘‘ Mr. Nobody,” again in the farm-yard, out 
riding, sliding with the children, and with the new baby. 
Brownie’s only fault appears to be that he is given to teas- 
ing animals, and that is a very bad fault. The book has a 
number of capital pictures. 


“WE HAD A GLORIOUS SCRAMBLE.” 


(From “ The Adventures of a Brownie.”) 


ford, whose compli- 
city is overlooked, 
goes down into the 
country and becomes a strait-laced and sanctimonious 
banker and millionaire, as well as—in time—the husband of 
Harriet Behrends, who had jilted Raymond, and found a 
first husband at Cheltenham, as the heiress of the usurer’s 
'money. Julia lives a grass-widowhood, the world not 
| knowing that she had ever been to the altar till, after a 
| Fepee of twenty years or so, her worthless scamp gets 
tired of the continent and of loafing about on limited 
means, and conceives the design of getting possession, by 
hook or by crook, of the proofs of his forgery, which are 
| locked up at Garwood Priory, the seat of his old rival and 
| possible persecutor. Upon his schemes and devices, as a 
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wandering artist, to get possession of these, the main 
interest of the story turns; though scarcely subordinate to 
it is the mystery about Lucas Raymond’s bachelor estab- 
lishment and his housekeeper and factotum, Mrs. Hannah 
Armitage. Lucas had had two nephews, one of whom 
stood between him and the right to some land adjoining 
Esdaile’s at Garwood, and he had sold this land as if it 
were his own, the real heir being an infant, who slips 
quickly from the story, and whom the reader will (wrongly) 
connect with a foundling who makes a figure in the three 
volumes. The other nephew comes down to Garwood, 
and, partly under the influence of Violet Esdaile (the 
squire’s niece) and her smiles, proves himself a hero as 
far as consists in the bringing to bay the bigamist, 
burglar, forger, and all that is bad rolled up in a heap, who 
is the béte noire of the story. In the issue of a story, the 
striking situations and marvellous scenes of which we 
purposely avoid prelibating, Christopher Bellamy gets 
fourteen years’ penal servitude ; his quondam confederate, 
the Banker Rutherford, puts an end to himself by poison, 
his exposure having become imminent through his har- 
bouring, against his will, Christopher Bellamy and his 
pick-lock, drunken Joseph Behrends ; Harvey Esdaile finds 
the obstacle to his marriage with his old love, Julia 
Bellamy, removed by the fact of a first marriage between 
Christopher and Hannah Armitage. Accordingly, the 
chief actors and actresses sort themselves. Lucas weds 
at last the quondam barmaid, who is the widow of a sham 
millionaire. Harvey Esdaile wins poor, weak Julia, whom 
he ought to have wedded at first, though in that case 
where would the story have been; and all the secondary 
characters get their deserts and meet with their matches. 

We do not pretend to say that the above is an adequate 
sketch of the plot. But our object is that readers should 
not be disappointed, and should find the novel itself exceed 
their expectation. One thing we can promise that in a 
racy dramatic tale, full of life and action, the characters 
are all well drawn, the descriptions lively, and the dialogue 
skilful and vivacious. Here is a glance at the Bank 
interior, where the forged cheque is cashed in the first 
volume, by an elderly female in a plaid shawl and poke 
bonnet :— 

There are two clerks on duty at the cheque counter—one a grizzled 
financial veteran, with the build and jowl of a bull-dog, by name Mr. 
Tubb, one a straggling youth, with weak eyes and a shock of light 
hair, known as Mr. Homer. The elderly lady has preferred youth, and 
directed her impetus in the direction of the younger man. She is 
doubtless a mother herself, and Mr. Homer may remind her of her 
sixth, now a fancy stationer. 

Her turn comes at last. With a grave bow to Mr. Homer, she pre- 
sents a cheque for £710. This is drawn in favour of Basset Rutherford 
or bearer, and is duly signed ‘‘ Harvey Esdaile.” 

Mr. Homer received the cheque with a feeble smile, but seemed to 
falter on perusing its contents. ‘Is that signature right, Mr. Tubb?” 
he demanded, holding out the cheque in the direction of the elder 
oe Right as rain,” returned Tubb, in a surly voice. If there was a 
thing which Mr. Tubb enjoyed, it was snubbing Mr. Homer, his subor- 
waite a large amount,” apologised Mr. Homer, in a differential 
whisper ; “ I thought there was no harm in asking, you know.” 

“You thought, indeed!” snarled Tubb, with anything but respectful 
emphasis; “that name has a good balance.” And Mr. Tubb turned 
his back abruptly on his junior. 

Homer, crestfallen and confused, stammered out to the elderly lady, 
“« How will you take it, ma’am ?” 

“‘ Gold,” she replied, with decision, and her venerable mouth seemed 
to water at that comfortable monysyllable. 

“She wants it all in gold!” whispered Homer appealingly, behind 
the shoulders of the averted Tubb. 

“* Then pay her in gold, you idiot!” retorted Tubb, without altering 
his position. 





The younger clerk was ‘silenced, and complied. The elderly lady, 
with a sureness of hand beyond her years, deftly swept the glitterin 
heap into a black hand-bag, closed up her treasury with a snap, bowel 
once more gravely to the counter, leisurely quitted the Bank, and dis. 
appeared among the throngs of Fleet Street.—Pp. 111-113. 

It may enhance the enjoyment of the scene, if we add 
from what transpires subsequently, that the old woman 
was ‘*a deuced nice girl from one of the theatres, with a 
special turn for the réle of respectable motherly ladies.” 

As a sketch of character, we single out from among 
many that of Mrs. Basset Rutherford, the quondam bar. 
maid, Harriet Behrends, as we find her in the days of 
second wifehood :— 

Persistent, managing, a schemer within certain limits, with a will to 
dominate—being all this in herself—she drifted, after a few years of her 
second marriage, into a mere feminine echo of her husband. She was 
haughty, because he was pompous. MHaughtiness is the feminine 
correlative of pomposity, an essentially male attribute. No one ever 
saw a pompous woman yet. She got to see the religious world through 
his mental spectacles. As he defined his attitude towards society, so 
she defined her relations towards the Cropshire lady neighbours. She 
was, in short, rather a vivacious, receptive woman, and drew in her 
whole mental atmosphere from any one whom she happened to be con- 
tinually with. She derived the colour no less than the consistency of 
her impressions from external personal influences.—Vol. 1, p. 297. 

It is a very neat catastrophe which is made to befall this 
pair, whose questionable antecedents each had managed to 
conceal from the other, towards the close of the third 
volume. Rutherford cannot refuse sanctuary, respectable 
and respected though he is, to the felon who had been his 
partner in early crime, and who sought to hide from the 
police after the burglary at Garford Priory. Neither can 
his wife turn a deaf ear to the entreaties of Christopher's 
accomplice and pick-lock, Jacob Behrends, her uncle, when 
he, after being abandoned by the greater villain, seeks 
refuge with the niece, who, with all her faults, had always 
contributed to his necessities. Husband and wife consent- 
ing independently to shelter the precious pair of felons, 
hit upon one and the same hiding place, the garden 
summerhouse, of which each has a companion key. Of 
course they clash, and are at cross purposes :— 

‘*Have you discovered anything,” demanded Rutherford, hoarsely, 
in the garden? ‘‘ Good God,” he added, mentally, ‘‘I forgot she hada 
companion key!” 

“Then we both know it,” she ejaculated, with a burst of tears, “ and 
can you forgive me?” 

“‘T should have preferred, certainly,” pursued Rutherford, tremu- 
lously, that you had never gone to the summer-house. ‘ This fellow 
ought not to be spoken to by any decent woman.” 

**T know it, alas! too well,” wept his wife, flinging herself at the 
banker’s feet; ‘“‘ but, oh! forgive me, Basset, for the police are after 
him, and—and—he is my own uncle!” 

“ Harriet,” cried the banker, sternly, “ have you taken leave of your 
senses ?” 

ss Pity, husband,” she went on, clasping his knees ; ** he is indeed my 
near relation, incredible as you may deem it. He is an old, weak, dis- 
reputable man. He has been drawn into a robbery by a tall, resolute 
fellow, whose very name he is not sure of. He has fled to me, and, oh! 
husband, help and forgive me!” 

‘* Harriet,” repeated the banker, ‘‘ I also must crave forgiveness.” 

* Basset,” wept Mrs. Rutherford, “ I am harbouring a felon.” 

‘“‘ Harriet,” sighed the banker, “I am harbouring another.”—Vol 3, 
PP. 199-200. 

If the two tastes of the quality of ‘‘ Hence These Tears” 
which we have given are at all acceptable to our readers, 
we only ask, in return, that they will at once get access to 
the book itself, which they will find to abound in similar 
situations, equally good traits of character, and, in short, 
in a well-diffused flavour of raCiness. 

Biblical Geography and Antiquities. By the Rev. 
E. P. Burrows, D.D. London: Religious Tract 
Society. 

It is much to be regretted that the study of so interest- 
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ing and useful a science as Geography meets with so little 
favour im our schools. Even Macaulay’s celebrated 
“Fourth Form Schoolboy,” that prodigy of learning, 
would be easily puzzled by many of the simplest ques- 
tions in geographical knowledge. And this is all the more 
remarkable in a nation so fond of travelling as the 
English are. 

The study of Sacred Geography is perhaps less open to 
these observations than that of Modern Geography, for 
most of us are taught some of the principal features of the 
Geography of the Holy Land, and have at least some 
vague idea of its position with reference to Egypt, and 
perhaps to one or two more of the ancient adjoining 
nations. Beyond some such knowledge as this, however, 
ordinary persons have very little indeed of this department 
of Ancient Geography, and that, too, in spite of the many 
books that have been written on the subject. One reason, 
perhaps is that most of these books have been written 
in a form not sufficiently popular or attractive. And 
yet, if people would but appreciate the fact, the ordi- 
nary reader of Holy Scripture would find a great and 
constantly increasing interest in the study of the geo- 
graphy of the various countries mentioned in the Bible. 
For to read some portions of the Bible without a know- 
ledge of Sacred Geography, is like reading to an Esqui- 
maux the accounts of the war between France and 
Germany. Not only is some acquaintance with Geography 
necessary for the proper understanding of some parts of 
Holy Writ, but Geography is often a most striking com- 
mentary on it, explaining allusions that might otherwise 
be obscure, and often in a wonderful manner giving a 
special and pregnant significance to passages or expres- 
sions which we might otherwise have passed by without 
notice. 

But if the advantage of a knowledge of Geography is so 
conspicuous in its bearing on the intelligent study of the 
Bible, what shall we say of the advantages of a knowledge 
of Jewish and other oriental manners and customs? Not 
only does this knowledge, like a knowledge of Geography, 
help us to understand that which has been “ written for 
our learning,” but it furnishes us with some of the most 
remarkable corroborations and indirect evidences of the 
truth of Holy Scripture. Oriental manners, it has often 
been remarked, change so little, that even the manners 
and customs of the present day often show a most sur- 
prising and marked coincidence with those that prevailed 
at various times among the Jews and their neighbours, as 
recorded in the Bible. Nor are the records of the habits 
and feelings of other nations of antiquity the least 
valuable among the many indirect testimonies to the 
truth of Holy Scripture. For heathen writers, at least, 
cannot be suspected of any bias in favour of the Jewish 
religion, or of any desire to confirm the truth of the Sacred 
Records. 

We are therefore disposed to welcome any real attempt 
to place the means of studying “ Biblical Geography and 
Antiquities "’ within the reach of ordinary readers, and 
great praise is due to the author of this work for the 
industry and care with which he has brought together and 
arranged a very considerable amount of information re- 
lating to these subjects. The first part of his book treats 
of Biblical Geography—thai is, of the Geography and 
Natural History of the Holy Land, of the neighbouring 
countries, as far as Asia Minor and Greece of the Eastern 
Empires, and lastly of more remote regions, such as India, 
Armenia, &c. The chapters of this part are followed by 





appendices, among which is one written by the Rev. 
Canon Tristram, giving an interesting account of the 
recent researches made under the direction of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Committee, and one written by Mr. B. 
Harris Cowper, giving a remarkable description of the 
Moabite Stone, “the most important discovery elucidating 
the historical books of Holy Scripture, which has been made 
of late years.” The second part is devoted to Biblical 
Antiquities and to Religious Rites and Ceremonies—the 
former title comprising all that related to the public and 
private life of ‘the covenant people,” as the author styles 
the Jews, and the latter comprising all that relates to the 
worship of the Tabernacle, the Temple, and the Syna- 
gogue. The usefulness of the work is much increased 
by an excellent general index, which is followed by an 
index of modern Arabic names, and by an index of Scrip- 
ture texts. One of the most interesting parts of the book 
is that in which the author describes the Tabernacle, the 
First and Second Temples, and the Synagogue. For those 
who are not disposed to accept the teaching of the Puritan- 
ical school the interest of that portion of his book which 
treats of rites and ceremonies is somewhat marred by a 
tendency to dogmatise in that direction, a tendency which 
prevents him from tracing the resemblance between the 
Synagogue and Christian Churches as completely as he 
might have done had he taken a Church instead of a Meet- 
ing House as the type of a Christian place of worship. 
These slight blemishes, however, do but in a very small 
degree take away from the real worth and excellence of the 
work. In the chapter on the Tabernacle and its Furniture 
a passage occurs in which the author traces very clearly 
the symbolical resemblance between incense and prayer :— 


“The burning of sweet incense is a natural symbol of prayer. In the 
Book of Revelation the sweet incense (English version, sweet odours) is 
expressly defined to be ‘the prayers of the saints.’ In accordance with 
this view the psalmist prays: ‘Let my prayer be set forth before thee as 
incense; and the lifting up of my hands as an evening sacrifice '"—where 
the ascent to heaven of both the incense and the sacrifice in fire and 
smoke is a natural symbol of presentation to God. But in the present 
instance it is the priest who typifies Christ, interceding by the sweet 
incense in behalf of God’s people, so that the act isa solemn representa- 
tion of Christ’s intercession, by which the prayers of believers are made 
acceptable to God. Compare Rev. viii. 3-5, where the incense makes 
‘the progress of all the saints’ acceptable to God, as is indicated by the 
symbolical transaction in verse 5. There fire taken from the altar of 
sweet incense is cast upon the earth, signifying that God is prepared to 
answer ‘the praycrs of all the saints’ by judgments upon their perse- 
cutors.” 


The following passage in the Geographical portion of the 


book conveys its idea by a happy illustration more effec- 
tually than would have been done by a long description :— 


‘Palestine may be approximately compared to the Principality of 
Wales in respect of size. Wales is about 140 miles in length by from 
50 to 80 in breadth. Robinson computes the whole area of Palestine on 
both sides of the Jordan at 12,000 square miles, of which about 7,000 
square miles, constituting the historically important portion, lie on the 
west side of Jordan, while the entire area of Wales is 7,425 square 
miles. Thus limited are the boundaries of the land appointed by God 
to be the theatre of the most stupendous events affecting the destiny of 
the whole human family.” 


The value of this book would be enhanced by the inser- 
tion of additional maps (as, for instance, a map showing 
the wanderings of the Children of Israel in the desert) and 
of additional plans (as of the Tabernacle, &c.), and its 
interest would be much increased by the addition of illus- 
trations after the manner of Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, such as the able artists employed by the Religious 
Tract Sociefy so well know how to produce. 
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Autobiography of John Milton; or, Milton’s Life in 
his own Words. Edited by the Rev. James J. G. 
Granam, M.A., Oxon. London: Longmans. 1872. 


This modest volume possesses the double advantage of 
giving the reader an insight into the life and into the 
writings of our great poet. The prose works of John Milton 
—albeit a well of English undefiled—are almost unknown 
even to literary students, yet nowhere else can we find the 
classical element in our language so beautifully developed. 
Take, for example, the following passage, which reads like 
a literal translation of some Latin author melioris evi et 
note :— 


“ Me at present that city contains which the Thames with its ebbing 
waves; and me, not unwilling, my father’s house now possesses. At 
present it is not my care to revisit the reedy Cam, nor does the love of 
my forbidden rooms yet cause me grief. Nor do naked fields please me, 
where soft shades are not to be had. How ill that place suits the 
votaries of Apollo! ... . If this be exile, to have _ to my father’s 
house, and, free from cares, to be pursuing agreeable relaxations, then 
certainly I refuse neither the name nor the lot of a fugitive, and gladly I 
enjoy the condition of exile.” 


Milton, of course, could and did write with far greater 
vigour as years rolled on, but from first to last the influ- 
ence of ancient literature upon his diction and tone of 
thought is most conspicuous. Mr. Graham’s autobio- 
graphy is a happy thought ingeniously executed, and 
wonderfully free from those abrupt transitions of subject 
which we expected to have found in it. 


Song Birds. How to Rear and Keep them in Health. 
Parrots. Howto Treat them. London: Dean and Son. 

Two wonderfully cheap little treatises, considering the 
great amount of useful information which they contain 
respecting the song birds known in this country. We are 
not only taught in these pages how to breed, rear, and keep 
“our feathered friends "’ in health during their life, but also 
how to preserve them by stuffing, after their death. 


a 


GERMANY. 





WHILE 5,000 teachers met at Hamburg, the annual 
gathering of philologists and schoolmen took place at 
Leipsic, from the 22nd to 25th ultimo, and was more 
numerously attended than any previous one, the last list, 
published on the 25th, exhibiting as many as 923 members. 
The general meeting was presided over by Professor G. 
Curtius, of the Leipsic University, who delivered the 
opening speech, the subject being the Position of Philology 
at the present time and its tasks in the immediate future. 
The meeting was then welcomed by a representative of 
the Saxon Government, deputed for that purpose from 
Dresden, and next by the Vice-Major of Leipsic. After 
which, Professor D. E. Curtius, of Berlin, read a paper, as 
you would call it, though he only had a few notes before 
him, at which he occasionally cast a glance, on the Ancient 
Town of Pergamos, in Asia Minor. The proceedings of 
the morning being terminated, the members divided into 
their various sections, being the Pedagogical, Oriental, 
Germanistic, Archeological, and Mathematical, to which 
were added, this year for the first time, the Indo-Germanic 
and one for Modern Languages. In the afternoon a grand 


banquet took place in the Schiitzenhaus, on which occasion 





the Saxon Minister for Public Instruction welcomed the 
meeting in the name of His Majesty the King of Saxony, 
In the section for Modern Languages, which was presided 
over bv Professor E. Matzner, of Berlin, the author of the 
well-known English Grammar, which, by the way, is about 
to be translated into English and published by Mr. Murray, 
Professor Herrig, also of Berlin, reported on the new 
Academy for Modern Philology just established at Berlin, 
and to be opened in October next. Professors of note, 
among them Matzner and Herrig themselves, will lecture 
on the English, French, Italian, Spanish, and Anglo-Saxon 
languages and literatures, and on the Provencal (by Dr. 
Mahn). The fees amount to only 20 thalers (£3) per each 
term. The town entertained the members very hospitably, 
and particular praise is due to the municipal authorities for 
the excellent way in which the excursion to the neighbour- 
ing picturesque town of Grimmon-was arranged. The 
next meeting is to be held at Innspruck, the North 
Germans wishing to prove to the Austrians that they still 
look upon them as compatriots. 

Leipsic has lately furnished such ample material for a 
reporter that one scarcely knows what to select. So let me 
confine myself to those events which are of more general 
interest. To these I reckon the first production on its 
stage of Diana von Solange, an opera by the Duke of 
Coburg-Gotha, who attended the performance in person, 
and handsomely rewarded the stage-manager and the 
principal vocalists by decorations and valuable presents. 
The libretto is by Otto Prechtler; the ducal composition 
is, however, not above the mediocrity of an amateur, and 
is by some pronounced even tedious. 

The second event is the sale of T.O. Weigel’s collection 
of some of the earliest productions of the art of printing, 
nine-tenths of which were Unica, and realising the large 
sum of 80,000 thalers. The greater portion, I believe, was 
bought by Mr. A. Cohn (A. Asher and Co.), of Berlin, for 
the British Museum. Among the rare works thus acquired 
for your great library is the first xylographic edition of the 
*‘Ars Moriendi,”’ consisting of thirteen pages of text and 
eleven pages of illustrations, being the only complete copy 
known, 7,100 thalers had already been offered by the 
Germanic Museum at Nuremberg, when Mr. Cohn outbid 
it by 50 thalers, and thus obtained this rare prize. Of the 
seventh edition of the same work one copy went to France 
for 1,200, and the other was likewise bought for the British 
Museum for 1,245 thalers. For the same library were 
acquired a complete copy of the first xylographic edition of 
the ‘*Apocalypsis St. Johannis,”’ for 3,310 thalers; the 
“Salve Regina” (1460-70), for 1,605 thalers; the “ Biblia 
Pauperum "’ (1470), for 2,001 thalers ; and the ‘“ Dance of 
Death,” typographical edition of 1480-90, for 800 thalers. 

The 22nd of last month was also a grand day for the 
Bavarian town of Bayreuth, where the foundation-stone of 
Richard Wagner's huge opera house was laid amid great 
pomp and ceremony. Except for the rain, which some- 
what damped the enthusiasm of the numerous visitors of 
the place, everything went off satisfactorily enough. The 
principal features of the day were, of course, Wagner's 
address and the performance of Beethoven's ninth 
Symphony. 

The obituary of the past fortnight includes, besides the 
names of Hyppolit Schauffert, the promising Austrian 
dramatist, and Friedrich Gerstacker, the famous traveller 
and novelist, the eminent name of the celebrated painter, 
Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld, who was born at Leipsic in 
1794, and died at Dresden, where he formerly held the post 
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of Director of the Royal Picture Gallery, and of Professor 
in the Academy of Art. 

Max Schasler’s “ Critical History of Zsthetics " (Berlin, 

Nicolai), is now completed, and has just left the press. 
This forms the first volume of the author's “‘ Aisthetics as 
the Philosophy of the Beautiful and of Art,” for which the 
history of the science is deemed the necessary foundation. 
By and in this history the author justifies his having 
undertaken to set up a new system of Aisthetics. His 
predecessors in this branch of philosophy had either not 
the requisite practical knowledge of art and intercourse 
with artists, or were not sufficiently popular in their style. 
In the former respect all the antecedents of Schasler, no 
less than his present position as editor of a first-class 
art journal, published at Berlin, qualify him for the task he 
has imposed on himself, and, so far as the work now 
extends, so ably executed; and as regards his diction, 
though himself an adherent of Hegel, he has well under- 
stood how to avoid the obscurity of even a Vischer on the 
one hand, and the hollow phraseology of rhetoricians on 
the other. English readers will not be very much flattered 
by what he says on the English writers on Aisthetics, 
including, of course, the Scotch philosophers; but if not 
flattered, they will be all the more benefited by perusing 
the remarks of so acute a critic, especially those on 
Thomas Reid’s *“*Common Sense,” and the note on 
Charles Dickens in the same chapter. By a lapsus memo- 
rig, the author there speaks of a novel by Dickens, bear- 
ing the title of “Jarndyce,” evidently meant for “ Bleak 
House.” 
’ The above.mentioned Vischer has just published a 
Lecture lately delivered by him at Stuttgart, on “‘ War and 
the Arts,” in which he points out what a powerful impulse 
war gives to art, and what great production it has given 
birth to in all ages and countries, though he does not con- 
ceal its destructiveness in other respects. 

Leuckart, Leipsic, has just issued two pamphlets on 
Robert Franz, the composer of songs, still living, I believe, 
at Dessau. The one is a reprint from A. W. Ambros’ 
“ Bunte Blatter,” on which I reported some time since, 
and the other is by Franz Liszt, the preface to which, by 
the publisher, I may as well translate here. ‘‘ Considering 
the heightened interest which Robert Franz has lately 
aroused, both in his capacity as a composer of songs and 
as an adapter of older compositions by great masters, I 
believe I am only meeting the wishes of his friends and 
admirers, if I render accessible to them, in this new 
enlarged form the author’s paper which originally appeared 
in Brendel’s ‘ New Periodical for Music.’” The pamphlet 
contains, besides a subtle appreciation of the composer, a 
sketch of his life, both written in the brilliant style that 
marks all Liszt's literary equally with his musical per- 
formances. 

Just as I am about to close this report a copy of Professor 
Karl Knortz’ new translation of Longfellow's “Song of 
Hiawatha” (Jena, H. Costenoble) reaches me, and I do not 
hesitate to recommend it even to the English public, the 
translator, who has lived among the North American 
Indians, and given us their “ Tales and Legends,” having 
furnished his version with an able introduction and far 
more explanatory notes than the author himself vouchsafed 
to his readers. 

Finally, let me mention Dr. Raspe’s essay on ‘ Addison’s 
Contributions to the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian,” 
published in the Programme of the College at Giistrow, 
and to be had of S, Calvary and Co., Berlin. The author 








has availed himself of the the best English and German 
authorities on the subject, and treated it with the thorough- 
ness and accuracy peculiar to German Scholars. 


ee 


FRANCE. 


WHENEVER, Said the greatest of all the great Masters or 
War, you see a conqueror pitiless at the close of a victory, 
be sure that in the earlier part of the fight he has been all 
but vanquished. Napoleon’s mot reversed—that is, turned 
with an anticipative instead of a retrospective application— 
might throw some light, as I take it, on the reception 
accorded by the National Assembly at Versailles on the 
21st May to M. Rouher, the noblest orator of the Second 
Empire, and the ablest of the many able Ministers or 
Napoleon III. Since the Assembly first held its sittings, 
who ever mounted the tribune within its walls to address 
such an audience as he? Not the chief of the State him- 
self! charming orator as M. Thiers always is, and delighted 
as any audience is to listen to him, whether he has to 
defend himself or to attack an adversary. The President 
since the date when he, became President has never had to 
appear before such an auditory as that—densely packed 
from floor to ceiling, so eagerly, though so reluctantly 
listening from the exordium to the peroration, with such 
inconcealable homage in their malignant silence, in their 
every spiteful chut! at each suspicion of the possibility o1 
any coming applause, in their long suppressed, but at last 
(when the speech was unmistakably over) their irre- 
pressible and hardly less than dastardly hootings. A mob 
against one—what a gallant spectacle! A man confronted 
by a multitude, and so treated! How frightened at the 
peril of his eloquence must the whole Legislature have 
been for such a pact as this against one solitary indi- 
vidual! Why—than this studied silence all through M. 
Rouher’s oration, followed by these howlings and expletives 
when it was actually finished—the rolling of Henriot's 
drums when Louis XVI. stepped to the front of the 
scaffold to address the people immediately before the poor 
King’s decapitation was not more despicable or more 
cowardly! The Vice-Emperor’s speech of the 21st May, 
however, has told for all that—nay, in some measure 
because of all that—with profound and startling significance. 
It has proved with the clearness of a syllogism, at any 
rate, this, that the factions now wrangling and jangling 
together from day to day in the disturbed bosom of the 
Assembly, under the name, style, and title of the French 
Republic, have one thing at least that they are agreed 
upon in reviling, in scouting, in tabooing, in setting aside 
altogether, and that is Imperialism. Moderates, Ultras, 
those of the Thiers-parti and those of the Gambetta-gang, 
Orleanists, Bourbonists,-and Communists alike turn with 
a shudder from the mere idea of the possibility of a Napo- 
leonist Restoration. Yet, all the while—among the various 
political denominations to be found in France since the 
plébiscite of 1870, when 7,500,000 adult Frenchmen thun- 
dered Oui to the last appeal to the popular voice made by 
the Emperor Napoleon—Imperialism alone to this day is 
prepared all along frankly and manfully to submit its 
cause, and with it the national rights, to that same 
supreme arbitrament. In that one simple fact, as it 
appears to me, there is a profound significance. And a 
significance no less profound, I cannot but insist, is legible, 
by all who list, in the mingled fright, curiosity and hatred 
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with which the Assembly on the 21st May crowded toge- 
ther at Versailles to hear and hoot the maiden speech 
under the soi disant Republic of the dreaded and redoubt- 
able orator of Napoleonism. 

The sitting of the 22nd ult. was, if not nearly so crowded 
as the memorable sitting in which M. Rouher made his 
re-appearance in the Tribune, if possible more animated 
and exciting. The Duc d’Audriffet-Pasquier entered the 
rostrum to reply.to one whom he always spoke of as his 
‘‘ honourable contradictor."’ Saturnine in look, of a bilious 
complexion, the Duke spoke with a harsh voice that came 
almost spitefully from his thin white lips. His, finest 
point was towards the close of his peroration, where he 
exclaimed in an apostrophy, half of which ought by rights 
to have been addressed to M. Jules Favre and M. Adolphus 
Thiers, but the whole of which was directed, like an explo- 
sive bullet, at the head of M. Rouher, as though he forsooth 
(who, at the time of the war, was neither the one nor the 
other) had been both responsible minister and commander 
in chief—‘* Vare legiones redde!’’ Rendez nous la gloire 
de nos péres; rendez nous nos provinces perdues!"’ M. 
Rouher, in his rejoinder, brozght back the discussion in a 
few words to the question actually before the Assembly, 
and in spite of a hoarseness that threatened at first to 
render him inaudible, and in spite of interruptions so dis- 
graceful and reiterated from the Left that they roused even 
the indignation of the impassive Right, carried the war into 
the enemy’s camp—darting a poisoned shaft of ridicule 
now at M. Jules Favre in return for an unwisely interjected 
sneer, now goading almost to madness, by the exposure of 
the bungles and follies of M. Glais-Bizoin, the haughty, 
arrogant, and impetuous temperament of the dictatorial 
Gambetta. The latter in effect, when he had at length 
bullied his way up the steps of the tribune, closed the dis- 
cussion by the sheer force of his lungs with a series of 
simply brutal vituperations. 

Turning from these flowery zegions of parliamentary 
eloquence at Versailles to the “ fresh woods and pastures 
(ever) new” of literature such as it nowis in Paris, let me 
. here enumerate a few of the more recent publications. 

A couple of philosophic treatises by Professor Gesta 
first claim notice, if only by reason of their tracing out 
with pitiless precision by a few bold touches the cause of 
the decadence and isolation of France among the nations 
of Europe. One of these sketches is entitled, ‘“‘ La Reli- 
gion du Devoir,” and the other “‘ Les Nouvelles Destinges 
de l'Europe.” 


Southern Italy in the shape of a curious volume, the name 
of which is ‘‘ Marie Caroline d’Autriche et la conquéte du 
royaume de Naples.” Already the siege of Gaeta seems 
nearly as far off as the siege of Troy! 


‘“Les Enfants” is the captivating title of a charming 
volume recently given to the world by M. Champfleury. 
It has a winsome grace about it that will captivate many 
readers. It is the wisest prattle, and, remembering the 
Yahoos who were only the other day so appallingly in 
power in the once capital of modern civilisation—creatures 
defined prophetically a hundred years ago by Voltaire as a 
mixture of tiger and monkey—how one does love to listen 
to, to look at, to think of, The Children! But yesterday, 
adult Communists, male and female, were, torch and 
petroleum in hand, kindling palaces and treasures of art in 
a sort of devilish carmagnole. To-day, in delightful con- 


trast, M. Champfleury is holding up to our contemplation 





the dainty little hand of one of the innocent cluster of 
nurselings he is fondling—‘ main capricieuse, volontaire, 
curieuse, irritable, inconstante!’’ ‘The contrast is heart- 
ening. 

A romance of reality, this time is offered to his readers 
by M. Charles Deulin under the name of ‘ Chardonnette,” 
instead of a mere phantasy of the wildest imaginings like 
his previous work, oddly entitled, ‘‘ Contes d’un buveur de 
biére.” His new book is, in its way, a microcosm. 

Bitter and sweet, their bane and antidote, seem proffered 
to the lips of the Parisians in an effusion designated 
* Paralléle des eaux minérales de la France et de |’Alle- 
magne.” It will hardly lead Frenchmen to the latter by 
preference. 

Reverting to the romance writers, let me mention as 
clever at the least, if in no other way commendable, M. 
Léon Cladel’s impassioned hurly-burly of incident, entitled 
‘* Féte Votive de Saint Bartholomée Porte-Glaive.” It 
presents to view such an abundance of figures and pro. 
duces such a variety of impressions that it has even been 
said of it, with French emphasis, that its perusal produces 
a sort of stupor! Hearing which, of course, everyone will 
eagerly seize the paper knife, and go in for the new 
anodyne. 

Politique d'un Soldat” is the title of a publication just 
issued from the press by Dentu—a diary, readable but not 
otherwise remarkable, jotted down from day to day by its 
anonymous author, beginning with the fatal afternoon 
when the torch was applied to the corner of the Louvre, 


and, with more disastrous consequences, to all part of the . 


Tuileries. 

Is it any matter of surprise to hear that Courbet has 
sedulously avoided passing through the Place Vend ee 
through fear, of course, of recognition. When detected 
one day on the steps of the Bourse, who can wonder at it 
that the painter of Ornans was hooted at with cries of “a 
bas le deboulonneur !”’ 

Perhaps, by way of doing penance for Sedan, and Metz, 
and Strasbourg, and Paris, and how many other strong- 
holds, French journalism has been recently recalling to 
recollection the one sad incident of 1808, for France, when 
Napoleon was in the very height of his power, to wit, that 
associating together the names of Baylen and General 
Dupont, a remembrance now laconically headed ‘“ Une 


, Capitulation.” 


Alexandre Dumas is now at his residence at Puy, near 


| Dieppe, and is understood to be engaged in writing a new 
A faithful adherent of the dethroned King of Naples, the 
Duc de Lansia, has contributed a chapter to the history of. 





play. May it be wholesomer than its predecessors. 

At the Théatre Frangaise the ‘“‘ Chandelier ” of Alfred de 
Musset is just now held in hand as the golden card or 
arch-attraction. 

Victorien Sardou, the author of ‘‘ Rabagas '’-—helped on 
to the event just possibly by its celebrity—is on the eve of 
marriage. 

A silver medal has been awarded by the Society of 
Sciences, Arts, and Lettres, at Bordeaux, to M. Arthur 
Pongin for his Life of Bellini. 

M. Matabon, a young sculptor, who has certainly been 
judicious in his selection of a theme, has just now pro- 
duced a very powerful head in marble, entitled “La 
Revarche.” It is full of fire, and passion, and energy. 
Everybody looks at it with emotion, with sympathy, with 
admiration. M. Matabon is wise in his generation. 

Alexander Cabanel, an artist who is perhaps the best 
known by his “‘ Naissance de Venus” of the Luxembourg, 
is just now being praised for one and derided for another of 
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his contributions to the Salon. The picture sneered at 
was on view in 1870, and depicted “ Francoise de Rimini.” 
The picture applauded is now on view, and portrays simply 
and charmingly the author's wife. 

As for the new tenor who made his débdt so recently in 
“ Robert le Diable,” what shall I say? What, but that it 
was a success! M. Sylva, small in stature, blond, youth- 
ful, gifted with the “ w¢ de poitrine,”’ or chest C above the 
line, that was the one endowment of Wachtel, and possess- 
ing altogether a voice beautiful, fresh, and sonorous, will 
do, is an acquisition, is not unworthy of his introduction 
as a pupil of Duprez! 

Fancy a waltz, of all things in the world, winning popu- 
larity to itself among this dancing race under the title of 
“The Palm Trees of Sahara!” Yet it seems appropriate 
somehow when I recall to mind the whirling gyrations of 
the sand-columns in the desert so often referred to as akin 
to the turmoil and chaos of France between 1789 and 1799 
in Mr. Carlyle’s powerful and eccentric history of the 
First French Revolution. It is but a step a deux temps 
from the sand waltz to the valse ‘‘ Palmiers du Sahara.”’ 

Midway in last month M. Michel Chevalier, the French 
Cobden, contributed to the Revue des Deux Mondes a4 
remarkable paper that ought to tell powerfully on both 
sides of the Atlantic in regard to ** Le Droit International.” 
He is a man worth listening to, both by Americans and 
Englishmen. 

Nobody seems to have recognised in the Duc d’Aumale’s 
late clap-trap declaration in the Assembly in favour of the 
Tricolour, and in repudiation of the Drapeau Rouge, a luke- 
warm réchanffé of the immortal improvisation of M. de 
Lamartine in February, 1848, at the peril of his life on the 
steps of the Hotel de Ville. By a ludicrous anti-climax, 
S. A. R., in his subsequent correspondence with the ultra 
Royalist, Marquise de Franchien, has expressed his devo- 
tion quite equally for the Drapeau Blanc and the Tricolour. 
In thus swathing himself elaborately with the white flag, 
the Duke almost for once seems to have shown the white 
feather. 


a oe 
THE MAGAZINES. 


The present number of Art is the last that will appear 
in the form hitherto adopted, the size having proved too 
large for the convenience of subscribers. A similar work, 
however, is to be carried on at a greatly reduced price, and 
in more manageable shape. It appears that the title of the 
new work will be ‘“‘ Gems of Art and Industry,” and though 
the alteration in size will probably prove a judicious one, 
we cannot think that the change of name from the telling 
monosyllable, ‘‘Art,” is equally advisable. But whatever 
its title, we say with good will, “Le Roi est Mort—Vive 
le Roi.’ Rembrandt's Gold Weigher, which, we are in- 
formed, is in reality a portrait of the Receiver-General of 
the States of Holland, and was executed in 1639; a lovely 
and graceful ‘‘ Viola,” by Herrick; Raffaelle’s Madonna 
di Foligno, from Desnoyer’s engraving; and Correggio’s 
‘“‘ Mercury instructing Cupid” are this month’s heliotypes. 
The remarks on the Academy will prove a very, useful 
guide. Mr. Burton has some sensible remarks on Decora- 
tive Painters. 

The Art Fournal’s most noteworthy full-page engraving 
is that of the two well-known little faces at the base of the 
painting of the Madonna di San Sisto, engraved by F. 





Lutz, and the Rev. J. B. Dickson has an excellent paper 
on the whole picture. Another is Frank Stone’s picture of 
“The First Voyage,” a little French boy about to take 
leave, not with much good will apparently, of his mother 
for the first time. The third engraving is also French, we 
suppose, as one of the children wears sabots. It represents 
two girls finding their lamb dead. The original is by 
Campotosto. A large amount of space is devoted to some 
able critiques on the paintings in the Royal Academy. 
Philip Richard Morris, the British artist, is treated of, and 
three of his pictures are given. S. C. Hall brings toa 
close his interesting papers on Chatsworth. In the “ Inter- 
national Exhibition Illustrated Catalogue” are some 
elegant specimens of jewellery by Hancocks and Messrs. 
Bragg, of Birmingham; metal work by Cortelazzo, a bacile 
or dish, made for Sir Ivor Guest, whose arms are in the 
centre ; a coffee-pot and a bottle by Emile Philippe, some 
terra-cotta vases and other ornaments from the Watcombe 
Works, and some specimens of the Belleek porcelain; a 
table-top by Messrs. Jackson and Graham; the Hereford 
Pastoral Staff, and a window for the baptistery of St. Law- 
rence, Jewry, by Messrs. Cox. 

The Argosy contains an article on Beethoven, an Italian 
story, and the beginning of another, entitled ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Mayal,” and also two short poems. 

Aunt Fudy gives a paper on “ Snake Charmers of India,” 
another on the chameleon, and an old-fashioned fairy tale, 
“‘The Knave and the Fool,” by Mr. Ewing. 

Blackwood’s has a’ very delightful reminiscence of 
Thackeray, under the heading ‘‘ Haud Immemor,” written 
in 1864 by Mr. W. B. Reed, of Philadelphia. Captain 
Burton's “‘ Zanzibar’’ is reviewed at considerable length, 
and half a dozen other of the best books of the season are 
noticed. Amongst them is “ Lord Kilgobbin,”’ the work 
of one whose loss will be a heavy one to readers of Maga, 
as well as those of the Cornhill. ‘‘ The Downward Course ”’ 
is an account of the facilis descensus of the present in- 
capable Ministry in general, and its chief in particular. 

In Cassell’s, a new serial, called ‘“‘ The Little Stranger,” 
from the pen of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, is begun, and 
another, by Mr. Stuart Menteath, called ‘“‘ The Coin Col- 
lector,’ is begun and ended inthis number. Mr. Fawcett, 
M.P., has some papers on the Condition of the Agricultural 
Population. ‘My First Salmon”’ is a short poem in Mr. 
Morgan Watkins’ usual lively vein. Mr. Walter Thorn- 
bury has a short story, “‘ A Committal for Murder.”’ Capt. 
R. F. Burton describes Damascus. 

Chambers’ opens with a telegraphist’s story. ‘ A golden 
Sorrow” is concluded. ‘ University Life in the North of 
Scotland” is a welcome glimpse at Aberdeen students. 
‘‘ Hallucinations” is a very curious paper. 

The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine has a very readable 
article on the Talmud. The editor begins a critique on 
Richard Baxter as a hymn-writer. ‘“ Learned Ladies of 
the Sixteenth Century,” “ Heinrich Heine,” and “ Mettray 
in 1871,” part 2, are well worth reading. So, too, is 
another instalment of the “‘ Life of Sebastian Bach.” 

In Colburn’s “ Boscobel ”’ is as good as ever, and shows 
great care and research on the part of its author. We 
cannot see much else that calls for mention. 

The Contemporary has an admirable paper on the Reli- 
gious Education of Women, by Dr. Littledale. Robert 
Leslie Ellis, by the late Professor Grote, is a study of a 
remarkable character. Professor Fraser's edition of Bishop 
Berkeley's Works gives Mr. Roden Noel the opportunity of 
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protesting against Kant’s ‘ Ding an Sich,” and of criticis- 
ing the no-matter Bishop. Mr. Herbert Spencer has a 
remarkable critique on ‘‘ Martineau on Evolution,” in 
which we observe (and not for the first time in his writings) 
a sign that Mr. Spencer (quite unconsciously) has much in 
common with the theology he would condemn, as where he 
speaks of the humility of a confession of incompetence to 
grasp in thought the Cause of all things. Max Miillcr’s 
inaugural address at the reopening of Strasburg University 
is not quite as brilliant as one might have expected from 
such a man. ’ 

The Cornhill continues Miss Thackeray's charming 
story, which cannot fail to increase her fame. Mr. W. 
Gifford Palgrave has a paper on “A Tour in North East 
Anatolia.” ‘Regeneration ” is a French story of just one 
hundred years ago. ‘‘ Hours in a Library” has Horace 
Walpole for its subject. Of all the blows ever struck at 
the Ritualists, the hardest hit is one given by the writer of 
this paper, who says that they ought to think kindly of 
such an incarnation of meanness and all that is contempti- 
ble as Horace Walpole. 

Why the Churchman’s Family Magazine should have an 
ecclesiastical title we do not quite see, as none of the seven 
papers it gives have any connection with Church matters. 
‘‘The Art of Eating” is very sensibly written. ‘The 
Gambling Houses of Paris” shows what they were, and, 
under the present régime (if report speaks true), what they 
will be again. ‘Monuments of Ancient America” is 
highly interesting. 

The Dark Blue contains an amusing Irish sketch, by J. 
Franklin Fuller, “ A Billet at Carrigahinch ;’’ a paper on 
Bishop Patteson and the South Sea Traffic, by the Rev. 
H. S. Fagan; an episode from an old Irish epic, ‘‘ The 
Fight at the Ford between Ferdiah and Cuchullin,” in. 
which are some fine passages, by Denis F. Macarthy. 
** Across the Scandinavians ”’ is a pleasant paper of travel 
in Norway. Mr. Lambton Young has a curious article on 
Humane Societies in China. The number ends with an 
able paper on Shelley’s ‘‘ Metaphysics,” by A. Cordery. 


The June number of Fraser's Magazine is unusually 
varied in its contents. The Dutch story is continued, and 
the recital of “‘ The Misadventures of Mr. Catlyne, Q.C.,” 
commenced. The Alabama question is discussed by Mr. 
T. G. Bowles, and Mr. Piggot contributes a readable sum- 
mary of the Reports. of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission. The paper which seems to us of most value is 
that upon the Agricultural Strike, which the writer regards 
as one of the most important features of the age. Its 
settlement, in his opinion, is to be found in conceding to 
farmers some measure of tenant-right, more permanency 
of tenure, and entire exemption from the burdens of game 
preservation. Thus aided the farmer will be able to méet 
the just demands of the labourer without requiring an 
abatement of rent, and he will be encouraged to adopt a 
more productive system of agriculture than that which now 
prevails, to the berefit cf the community as well as to his 
own ultimate advantage. 

The Gentleman's has a spirited translation of Virgil's 
description of Aitna. There is hardly a line without 
an (unforced) alliteration. Mr. Cowden Clarke brings his 


series on our Comic Writers to a close with an admirable 
paper on Thomas Hood. 


article on Disraeli. 
Possibilities of a Cometary Collision. 


Mr. Baker Hopkins has an 
Mr. James Carpenter discusses the 
‘* Sirius ” writes on 
With reference to 


some remarks on the J/lustrated Review in the Table Talk, 
we must observe that we have no wish to disclaim the 
demerit, or merit, whichever it may be, of being a “ cheap ” 
publication, but that regarding an accusation, founded on 
an assumption which has no existence in fact, our readers 
must be well aware that no literary journal could have laid 
itself less open than the Illustrated Review has done to 
censure for giving in its pages such an analysis of a book 
under notice as would lead readers to think it unnecessary 
to read the work itself. 

Golden Hours has but two papers not in serial form— 
one consisting of a few lines on Loch Achray, the other a 
good story, “The Signal Gun.” Mr. Richard Heath’s 
“Walks and Talks with the English Peasantry,” dealing 
in this number with South Warwickshire, has a special 
interest just now. A likeness of Joseph Arch accom. 
panies it. 

Good Words has a paper on The Recent Eclipse, by Mr. 
Proctor. ‘The Black Fast”’ is very interesting. Of Dr. 
Vaughan’s sermon, “The Christian’s Advent to the 
Departed,”’ we will only say that we wish all sermons were 
like it both in quality and quantity. Professor J. Stuart 
Blackie has a poem, “ The Voyage of Columba.” Mr. 
Jackson (Curator of the Kew Museum) writes on the 
various uses of Straw. 

Good Words for the Young gives us a good account of 
a Bengalee Village. The author of ‘“‘ Stone Edge”’ con- 
tributes “Three Ancient British Fables,’’ Mr. Helps 
** Vicissitudes in the Life of an Ass.”’ 

Little Folks is supplemented by an Exhibition number, 
which tells its readers much about printing, and amongst 
its engravings has two of Belle Sauvage Yard, as it was 
and as it is. 

London Society is not up to its usual standard of excel- 
lence as regards engravings. One of them, however, 
‘*Comparative Anatomy a la Darwin,” is very humorous. 





Mr. Hatton's novelette is concluded. Mr. Keningale 
Cook’s fourth paper on French novelists has for its subject 
** Delphine Gay.” “ A Visit toa Havanna Cigarette Manu- 
factory” and ‘Crossing the Rockys”’ are entertaining. 
Mr. Dutton Cook has a story called ‘‘ Sandyman’s Oppor- 
tunity.” 

Macmillan’s gives a stanza, sent by Bartle Frere, and 
written by Scott, as what he thought Burns, had he not 
written in haste, might have made a sort of prefatory 
stanza to ‘‘ Scots wha hae.’’ Mr. Dalrymple, M.P., has a 
paper on “ American Asylums for Drunkards.” Another 
American paper follows, ‘‘ Social New York,” describing 
the unconventional freedom of manner in American ladies. 
Mrs. Ward writes on “ Alfonzo the Wise.” Mr. Palgrave 
has an interesting article on ‘“‘ Pre-Islamitic Brigands.”’ 
In Old Merry’s Monthly we find the account of a visit to 
Vesuvius last month, and Mr. J. G. Wood tells the sad end 
ofa pet. We are glad to see Mr. Latey’s papers on Swim- 
ming continued. 

The Quiver concludes the biographical sketch of Krum- 
macher, and has many short poems of some merit, 
amongst them one on “ Ruth in the Harvest Field,” by the 
Rev. S.J. Stone. Miss Bethell has a translation of the 
first chapter of a short story from the Danish of Carl 
Andersen. 

The St. ames’ Magazine and United Empire Review 
explains its second new title by beginning a series of 








Spring Hunting on Western Moors, 


papers on matters affecting the Mother Country and her 
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colonies. Four illustrations accompany ‘‘ The Adventures 
of Three Englishmen and Three Russians in South Africa.” 
Sir John Bowring continues his poetical translations. 
“‘ Under the Red Cross ” is brought to a conclusion. 

In St. Paul’s “ Septimius "’. is, we regret to say, con- 
cluded. Mr. Buchanan has some stanzas on “ Puff.” Mr. 
T. A. Trollope gives us a “Chapter from the Life of an 
Arch-Conspirator”’ (Pierre Lenat). Mr. Henry Holbeach, 
in an amusing paper on Mr. Vernon Harcourt, suggests 
that it may. not be a bad thing ifthe Liberal party can long 
keep him as a Dog Tear ’em. Dora Greenwell has a grace- 
ful little poem on Jean Ingelow, in which she has caught 
most happily that poet’s manner. 

The Suuday Magazine begins a series of papers on “ The 
Eclipses of Scripture Times,” by the Rev. Robert Hunter. 
The editor has a paper on ‘“‘ The Gospel to the Poor,” a 
title which, in our opinion, is simply suggestive of a farce, 
as long as pews keep the poor from the Gospel. Dr. J. 
Ker has a sensible article on the Christian Uses of Leisure. 
The Dean of Chester gives some remarks on the text, ‘* Do 
Men gather Grapes of Thorns ?”’ 

Temple Bar begins a serial story called “‘ The Wooing 
O’t,” and recalls the memories of its birth-place by a paper 
on “ Temple Life.’ Amongst the other articles, which 
make up an excellent number, are “Sworn on the Cruci- 
fix,’ from the French of H. de Balzac, and “ Napoleon's 
Project for Invading England.” 

The Victoria has this month a greater variety than usual 
of ladies’ doings to chronicle. In ‘“‘ The Woman's Suffrage 
Campaign” the editor strongly advocates a weekly organ 
for the promotion of “‘ Woman's Rights.’’ Amongst the 
miscellanea is an extract from a private letter from the 
venerable Mrs. Somerville (taken from the Echo), describing 
the late eruption of Vesuvius. Without actually asserting 
that this most gifted lady is not an advocate for ‘* Woman's 
Rights,’ we never have heard that she is so. There is a 
story called ‘“‘ Seulement son pére,”’ and some verse by Guy 
Roslyn. A new story is announced for the next number, 
to be called “‘ 1972; or, The Leap of a Hundred Years.” 
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NEW MUSIC. 

Song. “The Flowers,” Dr. Fohn D’Esté. (Published by the 
Composer.) Written as a tribute to the memory of the late Sir 
Thomas Finlay, K.B. Though the initial sentence has a borrowed 
fragrance, the melody runs smoothly and broadly enough to 
secure interest. 

Ballad. ‘Love in Youth,” Genevieve de Brabant,” Offenbach. 
(Metzler and Co.) An elegant, and, it is needless to add, popular 
song, each verse of which ends with a refrain, 4 la Tyrolienne. 

Valse Légive, Augustus Mey. (Cramer, Wood, and Co.) A 
brilliant, showy, and well-written concert valse chantée, one of the 
now long series of pieces in the style of Arditi’s “ J/ Bacio.” 

Song. “The Heart's Misgivings,” Dr. John D’Esté. A clever 
and effective setting of one of Thomas Moore’s poems, with an 
accompaniment of chords in a chronic state of arpeggio. 

Song. “For a Year and a Day,” Prince Foseph Poniatowski. 
(Metzler and Co.) A very pretty, pert tune in the French style, 
containing one or two effective transitions and showy sentences, 
indicative of the composer’s skill as a writer. It is quaintly and 
appropriately called a ditty. Save the last few bars in which the 
upper B flat is touched, the compass is moderate. 

Melodie. ‘ Toujours Vaimer,” F. Blumenthal. (Cramer, Wood, 
and Co.) Has all the elegant abandon of one of Chopin's senti- 
mental melodies. The voice part, though of moderate compass, 
contains the elements of passion and dramatic power, and would 





prove highly effective and sympathetic in the rgasp of an accom- 
plished singer. 

Song. “ Still Faithful will I Prove,” Dr. John D’Esté. (Pub- 
lished by the Composer.) The two wide intervals (a fourth 
followed by a fifth) in the initial phrase prove very effective and 
suggestive. At points the melody, however, flags in interest, 
though the whole composition is smoothly written. The words 
are given in both English and Italian. 

Serenade. ‘Star upon Star,” Offenbach. (Metzler and Co.) 
Having learnt the art of writing pretty, sparkling melodies, and 
further knowing how to clothe them and make them interesting, 
with the slenderest possible accompaniment, and thus to charm 
people without giving them the trouble of thinking, Offenbach is 
doubtless the musician of the day, destined to attain the widest 
present reputation; what the future will say of him is another 
matter. The song under notice is regular and tuneful. 

Song. “I once had a Sweet Little Doll, Dears,” A. Plumpton. 
(Cramer, Wood, and Co.) A pretty, innocent, though not very 
remarkable setting of verses from the Rev. Charles Kingsley’s 
charming stories, “‘ The Water Babies.” The best points of the 
song are certain passages on pages three and four, and the 
musicianly little final symphony. The piece is printed in two 
keys, B flat and G. 

Song. ‘’Tis Morning, yet I am not Gay,” Dr. Fohn D'Esté. 
(Published by the Composer.) Notwithstanding the words, the 
time is slightly gay in texture and florid in detail. Albeit, it is a 
tune with some interest in it, and it is well supported by an 
effective, if rather freely-written, accompaniment. 

Song. ‘There Sits a Bird on Yonder Tree,” A. Dawson. (Au- 
gener and Co.) There is both character and skill in this setting 
of Thomas Ingoldsby’s stanzas. The introduction of two notes 
of the voice part, forming short detached phrases at the end of 
the short symphonies of the first and last verses, is an effective 
little invention. 

Song. ‘* Friends,” Virginia Gabriel. (Cramer, Wood, and 
Co.) That the composer is a thinker is evidenced by the sym- 
phony of this song, which is a figure of descending chords of 
equal length covering four bars, beginning with the chord of A 
major and ending with that of C, to prepare the way for the seng 
in F minor. The melody is broad and sentimental, and the whole 
piece is worthy of the writer’s reputation. 

Song.. “ Twilight.” Virginia Gabriel. (Cramer, Wood, and 
Co.) Opening with a bold figure, by way of symphony, this song 
at once commands an interest, which is retained to the last, and 
intensified in the last verse, by its being effectively set in the 
minor mode, a change for which the melody is well adapted. 

Song. ‘Roaming through the Forest Dell” (Ti vengo a cercar), 
Dr. Fohn D’Esté. (Published by the Composer.) A battle of 
tonics, for the composer flirts with the two keys of C and F from 
beginning to end, commencing his symphonies in C and termi- 
nating them in F, reversing the process in the song itself, to say 
nothing of sundry coquettings with dominant seventh chords on 
the way. The melody is strong and tuneful notwithstanding 
all this. 

- 


THE THEATRES. 


THE GAIETY. 

Arter their great success in the inimitable Colleen Bawn, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dion Boucicault have, as everybody might have anti- 
cipated, made a second hit in the revival of Arrah-na-Pogue. Mrs. 
Boucicault has lost none of the quiet humour, the natural 
modesty, the touching pathos, and the Irish vivacity that made 
her impersonation of this character at the Princess’ so charming 
a bit of acting. Of Mr. Boucicault, we may safely say almost 
the same words, barring the modesty. Shaun the Post is indeed 
one of his very best characters, and no one can fairly judge of 
his powers without seeing him in that part. The piece is admi- 
rably put on the stage so far as regards scenery, dresses, and 
last, not least, the acting of the two chief characters, and of the 
part next in importance, a far from pleasant réie to fill, but one in 
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which Mr. Shiel Barry displayed considerable ability. Of the 
rest it is impossible to speak with praise. Managers have 
of late had ample opportunities of seeing, without even 
leaving London, how carefully each subordinate part in a 
French play is filled, and it is much to be regretted that 
so few have profited by the lesson which they might, but 
apparently will not, learn. Miss F. Farren makes a very 
weak and unsatisfactory attempt at imitating Mrs. Bancroft, 
the chief difference between them being that the latter can be 
piquante without being vulgar, whilst the former is vulgar with- 
out being piquante. Mr. Leeson is a tolerable Sergeant, but Mr. 
Butler, as an English. officer, is abovt as unlike a military man as 
it is posible for a man to be, unless tl.c abolition of purchase has 
already made officers look like disconcerted pickpockets. Mutatis 
nominibus, we must say the same thing of the parts of The 
O’Grady, and the McCoul, taken by Messrs. Rignold, and Alex- 
ander, As regards the “new” drama of “ La joie fait peur” or 
Night and Morning, as it is here called, the less said the better. 
Mr. Boucicault as the old butler ‘“‘ Kerry” acts superbly. Miss 
Lydia Foote plays the widow not without grace and feeling. 


Tigi rt acre 2 
LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


As an indication of the perpetuation of talent and with 
the view to the future philosopher who shall follow into Mr. 
Galton’s steps and deal with the subject, let us refer to the son 
of Count de Noé, well known under the sobriquet of Cham, as 
one of the first caricaturists of the day. His father was a very 
distinguished man, who emigrated to England during the revo- 
lutionary war, and held a commission in the English army, in 
which capacity he formed part of the expedition to India, under 
Sir David Baird, and published a narrative of that expedition. 
He possessed, writes Mr. Ward, the retired diplomatist, who 
knew him intimately, talents and ingenuity, drew very well, and 
did much for the revival of painted glass, a good specimen of 
which, constructed under his own superintendence, is to be seen 
in a window of the Luxemburg Palace. ; 

Some of the Leipsic publishing firms have existed for more than 
a century. Mr. George Joachim Goschen, the publisher, and 
friend of Weiland, Goethe, and Schiller, was the grandfather of our 
present First Lord of the Admiralty. 

The well known traveller, J. G. Kohl, is a Bremen man, and is 
now established there as State Librarian. 

A work that will be especially acceptable in many circles is a 
reprint under the title of ‘‘ The People’s Edition of the Life and 
Letters of the late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson, M.A.,” edited by 
Stopford Brooke, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. The 
sermons are also reprinted in a cheaper form. 

Ample preparations are being made for the great chess tourna- 
ment which is to be held at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere 
towards the end of this month and the beginning of next. The 
games are to be played at the three leading metropolitan clubs— 
the St. George’s. the Westminster, and the City of London. The 
directors of the Crystal Palace Company have agreed to hold a 
grand exhibition of blindfold and telegraphic play, and have 
liberally contributed one hundred guineas towards expenses and 

rizes. A lecture on the History and Antiquities of Chess will 
ao delivered by Captain H. A. Kennedy during the meeting. 

One of the most recent of the amateur magazines of which we 
have heard proposes to issue cartes-de-visite of the subscribers. 

On the first of this month appeared an amateur chess maga- 
zine. 

The Amateur Monthly Magazine is to be incorporated with the 
Edinburgh Amateur Magazine, No. 1, on the 1st of July. — 

Kensington seems just now to be a favourite with the 
novelists. In the next monthly part of the Quiver a new serial 
story is announced, under the title of “The Dingy House at 
Kensington.” 

The last novelty in literature is the Tichborne Gazette. 

It is now estimated that the cost of the City Library site, 
building, and fittings, &c., will be at least £75,000. 

Of one of Gustave Doré’s later paintings an intelligent and 
judicious art critic has nothing more to say than “it measures 
thirty feet by twenty feet.” 








Messrs. Smart and Allen, Paternoster Row, have added to the 
curiosities of literature by publishing, in connection with the 
Tichborne case fac-similes of the letter of Arthur Orton to his 
sister, and the claimant to his mother, and also of the signature 
of the undoubted Sir Roger. 


The Levant Herald has been for the fourth time suppressed. 
According to its editor, a political writer in Turkey does not sleep 
on a bed of roses. 

One often wonders how long the efficacy of a recommendation 
is to be in force. For instance, the Literary Gazette has been 
dead fifteen or sixteen years, yet the Family Herald still quotes 
its favourable notices as if the review were still in existence. The 
custom is still more objectionable when, as in the present case, 
the review draws comparisons. It might have been quite true 
when the Literary Gazette wrote that in the Family Herald was 
“the purest reading of all purely amusing literature,” but new 
journals have come into existence to which possibly the reviewer 
might have awarded the preference, or the Family Herald may 
have deteriorated, as journals often do in the course of time. 

At the last meeting of the Society of Biblical Archxology, Dr. 
A. Eisenlohr (of Heidelberg) read a paper On a Religious and 
Political Revolution in Egypt prior to the reign of Rameses III., 
from the text of the celebrated Papyrus, now in the possession of 
Miss Harris. Mr. Solomon M. Drach, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., 
followed with some Observations on the Dimensions of the Great 
Pyramid and the Royal Coffer. After this, the Rev. D. Haigh, 
M.A., proceeded to identify the XXXVII. Aamu in the tomb of 
Chnum-Hotep, at Beni-Hassan, with the Family of Israel. 


Readers have no idea what time and trouble and expense are 
required before the richly coloured volumes which are the orna- 
ments of the drawing-rooms and libraries of the wealthy can 
make their appearance. Actually we find that in Morris’ 
Natural History of Moths, published by Mr. Knox, Paternoster 
Row, the illustrations, before they were finished, required three 
million separate printings. No wonder such books are costly. 
The real wonder is that they can be produced as cheaply as they 
are. Mr. Gould—whose British Birds, we trust, are not yet for- 
gotten—we have heard, in the illustrations for that work paid as 
much as between twenty and thirty thousand pounds. 

Great complaints are made in certain quarters of the need of a 
good technical dictionary. Messrs. Lockwood and Co., of Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court, are, we understand, preparing to meet that 
want by the publication of a new edition of Weale’s Dictionary 
of Terms in Architecture, Engineering, Art, &c. It will be 
thoroughly revised, and mostly re-written, under the careful 
editing of Mr. Robert Hunt, of the School of Mines. 

Mr. John Latey, jun., editor of the Penny Illustrated Paper, is 
the author of the new London story of “ The Broken Ring ” just 
commenced in that journal. The graphic illustrations by which 
it is accompanied are by one of the leading draughtsmen of the 
day. Mr. Latey, sen., is the editor of the Illustrated London 
News. 

The poets of our local newspapers are not to be criticised too 
severely. They mean well, and we must take the will for the 
deed. In last week’s Highgate and Hampstead Express one of the 
gentlemen to whom we have alluded describes in pleasing 
couplets all the eminent men who have loved, in times past, to 
patronise the Heath. He further tells us, and this is why we 
refer to it— 

‘** And Tennyson, to all hearts dear, 
Our present Laureate, rambles here.” 
If this be so it is obvious Hampstead Heath has yet another attrac- 
tion, and it is indeed well that its soil is for the future tabooed to 
that curse of the age, the speculative builder. 

It appears that the last literary work upon which the Rev. J. 
B. Owen, Vicar of St. Jude’s, Chelsea, was engaged was a com- 
position entitled ‘“* Good Night.” 

The Library Committee of the Corporation have received from 
the Company of Clock Makers an offer to deposit their library 
and collection of ancient watches and watch movements in the 
Library. The Library consists of about 300 volumes of works 
relating to the theory and practice of clock-making and watch- 
making. The specimens of watches, watch movements, and 
clocks are of considerable value and rarity, and denote at the 
least considerable progress in the useful art af watch-making. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ COLUMN. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FoRTHCOMING WoRKS. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 

A Work on Applied Mechanics, by Professor Robert Stawell Ball, 
M.A., illustrated with numerous diagrams. 1 vol. cloth. 

The Marlborough German Grammar. Arranged and Compiled by the 
Rev. J. F. Bright, M.A. New and Revised Edition. - 

The London Banking and Bankers’ Clearing House System. By 
Ernest Seyd, F.S.S. 3rd Edition. 

Little Folks. Volume III. With about 500 Illustrations and 420 
pages of Letter-press. 

Sussex and Kent. 
Ansted, M.A., F.R.S. 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 
By J. Lewis Farley, Consul of the Sublime Porte 


Two new County. Geographies, by Professor 


Modern Turkey. 
at Bristol. 8vo. 

History of William Penn, Founder of Pennsylvania. By W. Hepworth 
Dixon. A New Library Edition. 1 vol., demy 8vo. 

Recollections of Society in France and England. 
tina Davies. 2 vols. 

The Lost Bride. 

First in the Field. 
&c. 3 vols. 


By Lady Clemen- 
By Lady Chatterton. 3 vols. 
By the Author of ** Recommended to Mercy,” 


Messrs. H. S. King and Co. 

The Legends of St. Patrick, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo. 

Eros Agonistes. By E. B. D. 

The Operations of the South Army in January and February, 1871. 
By Count Wartensleben, of the Prussian General Staff. Translated by 
Colonel Wright. Demy 8vo. 

Studies in Troop-Marching. By Col. I. 
Translated by Lieut. H. J. T. Hildyard, 71st Foot. 
Parts I. and II. 

Hirell. By John Saunders, Author of “ Abel Drake’s Wife.” 

For Lack of Gold. By Charles Gibbon, Author of ‘* Robin Gray.” 


By Aubrey de Vere. 


Von Verdy Du Vernois. 
Demy 8vo. 


Low and Searle. 
2nd Edition. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, 

Without Kith or Kin. 

Messrs. Longman and Co. 

Six Months in California. By J. G. Player-Frowd. 

The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon, including all his occa- 
sional Works. By James Spedding. Vol. VI. 8vo. 

On the Inductive Philosophy. By A. Elley Finch. 
Authorities. 8vo. 

Annals and Antiquities of the Counties and County Families of 
Wales. By Thomas Nicholas, M.A., Ph.D., F.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations on Wood, from Photographs, of Mansions of the Gentry, 
and of the Great Medieval Castles. In 2 vols. super-royal 8vo. 

The Fundamentals of Philosophy. By the Rev. George Jamieson, 
B.D. Second edition, greatly enlarged. 1 vol. 8vo. 


3 vols., crown 8vo. 


1 vol., post 8vo. 


With Notes and 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

Michael Faraday. By. J. H. Gladstone, Ph.D., F.R.S. Cr. 8vo. 

A History of the Christian Church: The Middle Age. By the Ven, 
Archdeacon Hardwick. Crown 8vo. New Edition, Revised. 

Reynolds’ System of Medicine. Vol. II. Second Edition, Revised. 

Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers preserved in the Bodleian 
Library. Vol. 1. Edited by the Rev. O. Ogle, M.A., and W. H. Bliss, 
B.C.L., under the direction of the Rev. H. O. Coxe, M.A. 8vo. 

Selected Letters of Cicero. With Notes for the Use of Schools. By 
C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

Selected Letters of Pliny. With Notes for the Use of Schools. By 
C. E. Pritchard, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Etymologically and Philologically 
arranged. By Monier Williams, M.A, 





Messrs. Rivington. 
The “*Damnatory Clauses” of the Athanasian Creed rationally Ex- 


plained, in a Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. By the 
Rev. Malcolm MacColl, M.A. Crown 8vo. : 
Our Mother Church; being Simple Talk on High Topics. By Anne 


Mercier. Crown 8vo. 
The Knight of Intercession, and other Poems. 


Stone, M.A., Author of ** The Thanksgiving Hymn.” 


By the Rev. S. J. 
Small 8vo, 
Messrs. Strahan and Co. 


By Alexander Raleigh, D.D., Author of 
Crown 8vo. 


The Little Sanctuary. 
** Quiet Resting-Places. 

The Elements of Intellectual Science. A Manual for Schools and 
Colleges. By Noah Porter, D.D., Yale College. 8vo. 

Messrs. Tribner and Co., London. 
By W. R. Greg. 
Crown 8vo. 2nd Edition. 

The History of India, as Told by its Own Historians. The Muham- 
madan Period. The Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, 
K.C.B., revised and continued by Professor John Dowson, M.R.A.S, 
Vol. IV. 8wo. 


Enigmas of Life. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


Erewhon ; or, Over the Range. 





Notice.—Our next number will contain a Portrait of Lord 
MACAULAY, with a Memoir. 
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A United Empire. 

The Adventures of Three Englishmen and Three 
Russians in South Africa. With four IIlus- 
trations. Chapter I—QOn the Banks of the 
Orange River. Chapter II.—Official Presen- 
tations. 

The Cravens of Cravenscroft. By the Author 
of ‘The Tenants of Moor Lodge.” Chaps. 
39» 49, 41, 42, 43) 44- 

A Raid and a Ride in Canada. With Illus- 
tration. 

Voices from the Street. No. II. The Rich 
Man’s Christmas. By R. G. L. 

The Shakers. By Catherine C. Hopley. 

A Nosegay of Translations. By Sir John 
Bowring. No. IV. 

Miss Dorothy’s Charge. By the Author of 
‘*My Daughter Elinor,”. ‘Miss Van Kort- 
land,” &c. With Illustration. Chapter 5. 
Running Away. (Copyright secured in Ame- 
rica.) 

Russian Folklore. 

The World-old Story. By Rea. 

Under the Red Cross. General Remarks. By 
the Authoresses of ‘‘Our Adventures in the 
War.” Chap. VII. 

Obituary of the Month. 


HE HOLIDAY ANNUAL of the ST. 
JAMES’ MAGAZINE will be issued 
early in June, and will consist of a number of 
light and amusing stories and other articles 
specially written by eminent authors selected 
for the work. Illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings and heliotype prints, forming a very 
handsome volume, and attractive alike to the 
tourist and general reader. 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Searle. 
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OLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 

PREVENTION OF WEAKNESS.—Whenever 
circumstances produce impure blood or lessen the force 
of the circulation, stagnation takes place in the lungs, 
and consumption or other formidable symptoms discover 
themselves. Let Holloway’s remedies be tried on the 
first feelings of debility, or on the first annoyance of a 
dry, hacking cough. They are alike suitable for every 
Nationality and for all lavalids, whether Ladies; Géntle- 
men, Soldiers, Sailors, Labeurers, or Children. The 
Ointment should be well rcsbed twice a day upon the 
chest and on the back between the shoulders; the Pills 
should be taken in alterative doses (as directed in the 
“instructions " for use) to purify the blood and cleanse the 
system, without weakening it. 
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